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The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament, 





Offices :—1, Dale Street, Live 1; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C, 


The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the following 
results—which evidence the progress and position of the Com- 
pany. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS .. . . £1,417,808, 8s. 4d. 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . . . £456,005 
Annual Premiums inthe Life Department. . . £133,703 


The liability of the Proprietors is unlimited. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806, 








ACCUMULATED FUND ... ... £38,161,252 4 6 





Copies of the ANNUAL REPORTS and BALANCE SHEFTS, as 


well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF | 


RATES, and every information, to be obtained on application to 
JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 


NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
NOTICE.—MIDSUMMER RENEWALS, 


Mercantile and Dock Insurances at the Reduced Rates, 

The Business of the Company exceeds £70,000,000. 

The Duty paid to Government for the year 1861 was £83,076, 
and the amount insured on farming stock, £10,036,762. 

A Bonus of three-fifths of the profits periodically made to 
parties insuring, who have thus, from time to time, received 
sums amounting in the aggregate to £440,000. 

The Rates of Premium are in nv case higher than those 
charged by the other principal Offices making no returns to 
their insurers. 

For Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Offices, Surrey Street, 
Norwich; and 6, Crescent, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, E.C, 








AMPEROR LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
; SOCIETY, 
78, CANNON STREET WEST, and QUEEN STREET, LONDON, 
EBENEZER CLARKE, Esq., Chairman. 
J..¥. BoNTEMS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 


Policies issued for large or small amounts, and premiums 

payable half-yearly or quarterly if preferred. 
venty per cent, of the profits given to the assured, 

Policies made payable during the lifetime of the assured, with- 
out extra premium. 

Claims paid to the policyholder within Fourteen days after 
satisfactory proof of death. 

Doubtful lives assured on equitable terms. 

Stamps and Medical Fees paid by the Office. Loans granted 


on and personal security, Fire Insurance at the usual | 


rates. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms forwarded on application to 
EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun., Sec. 





Last Bonus given in 1861.—Next Division in 1866, 
WELLINGTON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 

Head Office—3, CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, London, 


By the New Bonns features of the Society, Ordinary Life 
Policies are made payable during lifetime of the assured, with- 
out extra premium. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ANNUAL REPORT, 1862. 


**528 new Policies were completed, assuring £141,125, and pro- 
ducing in new annual premiums £5,212. 15s, 1d.” 
= ~~“ ee at 6 per cent, was declared upon the shares of the 
e y.”” 
CHARLES W. ROE, Manager. 


Prospectuses, annual reports, bonus pamphlets, and every 





information given, upon application at the Head Office, or of | 


any of the society’s superintendents or agents, 
N.B,.—Applications for Agencies invited. 





SoUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING. 


COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 





LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued npon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Approved 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 


Every description of hanking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australifin Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Broad Street, E.C. 








THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
EN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


This is one of the most complete and most comfortable 
Establishments in England for the reception of patients and 


visitors, 

For fault description of Ben Rbyasing, with map of routes 
see Third Edition of “BEN RHYDDING the ASCLEPION of 
ENGLAND; its BravtTrss, its Ways, and its WATER CURR.” 
To be had, by enclosing thirteen stamps, of Mr. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Bookseller, Dkley, Yorkshire, 


ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE “‘READER,” 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
warded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 
10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THE READER, 
wove faces intended for Review, and forward Communications 
or the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 

Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 

names of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 18 rupees. 


LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 


e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
inform the Public that Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 

11 and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &e, 














OTICE.—SMITH, BECK, and BECK, 
Manufacturers of MICROSCOPES, TELESCOPES, STEREKO- 
SCOPES, and other OPTICALAand SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, have 
REMOVED from 6, Coleman Street, to 31, CORNHILL, B.C. 
Our customers will find these new premises very superior in 
size, convenience, and position to those we have just left. 
SMITH, BECK, and BEcK, 





NO HOME COMPLETE WITHOUT A 


j ILLCOX anv GIBBS’ SEWING 
MACHINE. Simple, compact, efficient, durable, and 
noiseless. Warranted to fulfil all the requirements of a perfect 
Family Machine, 
Prospectus free, on application at No. 1, Ludgate Hill. 





UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Manufactured by the WHEELER and WILSON Manufac- 
turing Co., with all the recent Improvements, and additional 
Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Border, Hemmer, &c., &c. Will 
Stitch, Hem, Fell, Bind, Cord, Gather, and Embroider. Is simple 
in design, not liable to get ont of order; elegant in appearance, 
strong and durable; the work will not ravel; and they will make 
from 500 to 2000 of the firmest and most regular Stitches per 
minute. They can be used equally well for the finest Muslin, or 
the thickest Cloth; and will stitch with great beauty and regu- 
larity every description of work that can be done by means of hand 
sewing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses, 

Instruction gratis to every Purchaser. 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post Free. 
OFFICES AND SALE Rooms,—130, Regent Street, W. 
Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 





EWTON WILSON & CO.’S PATENT 


PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier to 
operate, simpler to learn, quieter in action, and less liable to 
derangement, than any others. They run, tuck, hem, fell, gather, 
cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the finest cambric or the 
heaviest material. They are the only machines that will do 
hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on at the 
same moment, In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the Empress 
of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 

GREAT CENTRAL Depot, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpoy. 





THE VIVARIUM, No. 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


AQUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 
AND MATERIALS: Marineand Fresh-water Animals and 
Plants, and every requisite for the study of this living page of 
Natural History, at Moderate Prices. 


— 





7 O AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH. Seo 


*“ Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Specimens 
of Type and Lilustrations,.” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s, Post 


| free for 13 postage stamps. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, E.C. 





LD BOOKS.—JOHN WILSON’S CATA- 
LOGUE, No. 6, is now ready, gratis, and post free for one 
stamp. CHAP-BoOKS, MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, SHAKE- 
SPEARIANA, LOCAL Books, and MISCKLLANIES. 
JOHN WILSON, %, Great Russell Street, London; 
Five Doors West of the British Museum. 


——— 


ECOND-HAND THEOLOGICAL BOOKS.— 
Valuable Collection, comprising the entire LIBRARY, of 
a CLERGYMAN, on Sale, by EDWARD BUMPUS, 5 and 6, 





Holborn Bars, B.C, 


A Catalogue sent post free on receipt of a stamp. 


WOPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 


COUNT allowed on poows and MAGAZINES purchased at 





| 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, E 


ee 


| 


PARCELS of £5 value (at this rate) sent CARRIAGE FREE to 


advantageous terms. 
N lied regularly on the Ist of the Month. 
Mee oor s sent Carriage Free on receipt of the Published 
Price. : 
SHIPPERS liberally treated with. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





| 


| 


| 


| business quarter, presents all 


Rail Station in Englan | trees, an extensive 
* OOK SOCIETIES and LARGE BUYERS supplied on more 


RYSTAL PALACE.— GREAT ROSE 


SHOW of the SEASON, Saturday next, June 27th. 
Admission, Haur-a-Crown; Guinea Season kets free, 
Doors open at Ten. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—Mn.J. MADDISON 


MORTON'S Celebrated Farce, “ Fitzsmythe, of Fitssmythe 
Hall,” will be produced under the direction of Mr. Buckstone, 
on Saturday next, June 27th, with scenery, dresses, &c, OCom- 
mence at Three. Admission, including Great Rose Show, HALF- 
A-CROWN ; Guinea Season Tickets free. 








Tra s 
\ USICAL UNION.—DIRECTOR’S 

MATINER, TUESDAY, JUNE 2%. Beethoven's and Hum- 
mel’s Septet. Sonata Pastorale, Beethoven. Solos on the 
Violin, Violoncello, and VPianoforte. Vocal Music ouns by 
Mdile. Artot, Soloists—Leopold Aner (from Pesth), Piatti, 
Halle, and Lubeck. To commence at Three o'clock. Tickets 
to be had of CRAMKR & Co., CHAPPELL & Co., OLLIVIER & Co., 
and ASHDOWN and PARRY, HALF-A-GUINEA each, 


J. BuLa, Director. 


a 





(HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
PRINCIPAL:~—Dr, WYLDE. 


Fpovescons Haren HERR MOLIQUE; Singing, 816. 
GAKCIA and SIG. SCHIRA; Pianoforte, Dx. WYLDE and 
Mr. JOHN F. BARNETT; Class-Sin me. SrG. ZAMBONT and 
Sie. GILARDONI; Harp, Herr OBERTHUR; Violin, Here 
MOLIQUE and HerrJANZA; Violoncello, M. PAQUE; talian, 

SiG. MAGGIONI, AGOVERNESS and LADY SUPERINTRNDEN 

THE ACADEMY is open to Ladies and Gentlemen (Profeasio 
and Amateur) desirous of receiving a mn Musical Ednuea- 
tion. Fee for Instruction in three Branches, Five Guineas per 
Term. There are Three Terms in the Year, Students residing 
at a distance can receive all their Lessons on one day in the 

week, Prospectuses at the Office, St. James's Hall. 

A. AUSTIN, Secretary. 

A — _ . a 2 

’ a aa 

OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


is now Open at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST (close to 
the National Gallery), from Nine till Dusk. Admittance 1s. 


Catalogue 6d. 
JOSEPH J, JENKINS, Secretary. 





}PRENCH GALLERY. 120, Pall Mall.— 
The TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURBS, the 
contributions of artists of the French and Flemish Schools, 1s 


NOW OPEN.—Admission, 1s.; catalogue, 6d, 
HE SECRET OF ENGLAND'S 
GREATNESS, 


What a noble and beautiful answer our beloved QUEEN, 
VICTORIA, gave Jo the AFRICAN PRINCK, Who sent an em- 
bassage with costly presents, and asked her, in return, to tefl 
him the Secret of England's Greatness and England's Glory. 
Our beloved QUEEN. handing him the Bible, said, “Tell the 
Prince that this is the Secret of England's Greatness,” —Rev, 
J. H. Wilson's Reminiscences of the late Prince Consort. 

Now ON VIEW, the splendid oricinal PAINTING of Her 
MAJESTY PRESENTING THE BIBLE TO THR AFRICAN EMBAS~ 
SAGE AT WINDSOR CASTLE, by T. JONES BARKER, Bag. 


J. and Rh, JENNINGS'’sS GALLERY, No. 62, CHEAPSIDE. 
Admission 6d. Hours 10 to 5. 











rT s roy ’ , 

ER-CENTENARY OF SHAKSPEARE’S 

BIRTH.—At a Meeting of Literary and Scientific Gentlemen, 
held on the Sth inst,, it was resolved that stove be tena 1 towards 
the ERECTION in LONDON of a NATIONAL MONUMENT to 
SHAKSPEARE. Those interested in this Movement may com- 
municate with the Hon. Sec, of the Urban Club, at St. John’s 
Gate, Clerkenwell, 


USIC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUG in a 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of whi 
are enabled to Compose es Ty a Lessons. I - Bir at 
th wn residence, or e¢ Professor's 9 
KREMER. from Paris, 15, St. Mark's Crescent, (arendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 


Tv nl 
LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 
Madame JOSEPH KREMER, pugit of Messrs, Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of laris, has the honour to aunounee 
that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOPORTE. 
Apply at No, 15, St. Mark’s Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 
ill, . 


H 











——_— 


r vv a 
RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
experienced in Tuition, Masterat a Public School, has some 
hours every morning disengaged, Heteacnes CLASSICS, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, etc. Distance no . For Terms 
a ny te “Lectcrxr,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Son, 
oe, ancery Lane, W.C. 


O LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
A paaryien Latturer, ons Preteeons of wn 
ld be t xten s connection. P. 
Tene A object. Yor particulars a to “ PROFESSOR, 
University Tutorial Association, 9, Pall Mall East. 


rT T 

ARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDU CA- 
ION. INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.— 8 a 

| by Madame DucHESNR, and directed by Mesdames 
VERTEVILand LEMAIRE, 56, Ruedela Tour. THis INSTITUTION, 
situated in a most healthful neighbourhood, remote the 
the advantages of salubrity and 
comfort, which render the boarding schools extra emmese 8 > 
much in favour. It has a | shrubbery thickly —_ “ 
alsa srscinity rth the hors BE RocLoox, ‘The couree 
of wr Ae ic? includes the languages, and 





ivi 
+ Sy arte. A Saye peeaclaliy attached to the Insti- 
tute. ‘The terms vary with the ageof the Dupile. | 4 tne studies 


aa eee See Saye oe ie 
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THE READER. 














THIS DAY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





I. 
TRAOKS of McKINLAY & PARTY AOROSS 
THE OONTINENT OF AUSTRALIA. 





. Numerous Plates, 8vo., cloth, 16s. 
I. 
THE KING’S MAIL: 
A NOVEL. 


Bry HENRY HOLL. 
Three Volumes, post 8yo., 31s. 6d. 





, m1. 
ARABIAN DAYS AND NIGHTS. 
A NARRATIVE. 


By MISS POWER. 
One Volume, post 8yo., 10s. 6d. 





Iv. 
WAYFE SUMMERS: 
A STORY. 
By THOMAS ARCHER. 
Two Vols., post 8vo., 21s. 





London: Sampson Low, Son, & Co., 47, Ludgate Hill. 





Now ready, Second Edition, considerably enlarged, con- 
many new Illustrations by O. Jewitt and Others, 
medium 8vo., price 16s., cloth, gilt top, 


GLEANINGS 


FROM ,. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
Br GEORGE GILBERT SCOTT, R.A., F.8.A. 


With Appendices, supplying further particulars, and 
completing the History of the Abbey Buildings 
Several Writers. 7. 4 ohaed 


“The rapid sale of the first edition of this work makes no 
necessary for the publication of a cecond edition ; rather, 
ee. some explanation is required of the long delay which 
occurred in producing it, This has arisen from the time re- 
quired by the engravers for the number of new illustrations; 
Searhon of Mr Burges a themnee and matte paneer 
q e new an mirable papers whic 

he has added to the volume. These have indeed : rired more 
the ted, but the reader will be well satisfied with 
result, and the inconvenience of a few months’ delay has 
been L& ly purchased by the addition of so much valuable 
She tay he temas feo Bronn® stg ar Howson 
2 ° avements, the ulum, the 

Sedilia, the Coronation Chair, the Shrine, and the Tombs.” 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parxrr. 





A NEW TALE, 





Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth, price 5s., 
GABRIELLE HASTINGS; 
THE PROFESSOR’S WARD. 

A TALE. By A. S. W. 





London: Hatcnarp & Co., 187, Piccadilly. 





Now ready at all the Libraries, 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE REV. J. PYCROFT, 
Author of “Twenty Years in the Church.” 


DRAGON’S TEETH. 
Two Vols., post 8vo., cloth boards, price 21s, 





L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, Dlustrated with Six Chromo-Lithographic 
Drawings, 


FOUR MONTHS IN A DAHABEEH; 


OR, 


} NARRATIVE OF A WINTER'S CRUISE ON THE NILE, 


By M. L. M. CAREY. 
One Volume, demy 8vo., cloth boards, price 15s. 





L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 


SONGS OF EVENING. 


BY 
CECILIA ELIZABETH MEETKERKE. 


—_—_—_—— 


L, Boots, 807, Regent Street, W. 








TRUBNER & CO0.’S NEW LIST. 


THE CURRENT GOLD and SILVER COINS OF 
ALL COUNTRIES. Their Weight and Fineness, and 
their Value in English Metallic Money. With Fac- 
similes of the Coins. By Lzoroutp C. Martin (of Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office) and OCnartrs Triisyer. 
Royal 8vo., pp. xx. and 140, 141 Plates, figuring more 
than 1000 Coins, printed in Gold and Silver. Appro- 
priately bound in cloth. [Nearly Ready. 


ORIGINAL SANSKRIT TEXTS on the ORIGIN and 
HISTORY of the PEOPLE OF INDIA, their Religion 
and Institutions. Collected, Translated into English, 
7 ae by Remarks, by J. Murr, D.C.L., 

PART FOURTH. COMPARISON ofthe Vedic with 
the later Representafion of the Principal Indian 
Deities. 8vo. pp. xii. and 440, price 15s, [Now ready. 


ESSAYS on LANGUAGE and LITERATURE. By 


Tos. Watts, of the British Museum. Reprinted, 
with Alterations and Additions, from the Transactions 
of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In One 
Volume, 8vo. [In preparation. 


THE CREED of CHRISTENDOM; its FOUNDA- 
tion and Superstructure. By Wiiriam RatHsone 
Gree. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., pp. xx. and 
280. Price 6s. ENow ready. 


VELAZQUEZ.—A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of the SPANISH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES: 
Composed from the Spanish Dictionaries of the Span- 
ish Academy, Terreros, and Salva, and from the 
a Dictionaries of Webster, Worcester, and 
Walker; with the addition of more than Eight Thou- 
sand Words, Idioms, and Familiar Phrases, the 
Irregularities of all the Verbs, and a Grammatical 
Synopsis of both ag on In Two Parts. I. Span- 
ish-English. II. English-Spanish, By Mariano 
VEBLAZQUEZ DE LA Capena. Roy. 8vo., pp. xvi. and 
676—and xvi. and 604. Price 21s. Now Ready. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS of THEODORE PAR.- 
KER, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, 
Polemical, and Critical Writings; Sermons, Speeches, 
and Addresses; and Literary Miscellanies. Edited by 
Frances PowEr CosBE. 

Vol. I. Containing Discourses on Matters pertaining to 
Religion ; with Preface by the Editor, and a Portrait 
of Parker, from a medallion by Saulini. 380 pp., 
cloth, price 6s. 

Vol. Il. Containing ten Sermons, and Prayers. 360pp., 
cloth, price 6s. Now ready. 

Vols. Ill. and IV. [In the press. 


GOD in CHRIST. Three Discourses, delivered at 
New Haven, Cambridge, and Andover; with a pre- 
imi dissertation on Language. By Horace 
Busunett. Second English edition. Crown 8vo., pp. 
330, price 3s. 6d. [Now Ready. 


ON THE NATURAL and MORBID CHANGES of 
the HUMAN EYE, and THEIR TREATMENT. By 


C. Baprer, Ophthalmic Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital. With Ten Plates, crown 8vo. 





[In the press. 


REYNARD in SOUTH AFRICA; or, HOTTENTOT 
FABLES. Translated from the Original Manuscript 
in Sir George Grey’s Library, by Dr. W. H. J. 
Burrx, Librarian of the Grey Library, Cape Town, 
Cape of Good Hope. In One Volume, small 8vo. 

[In preparation. 


CAPTAIN RICHARD F. BURTON’S HANDBOOK 
for OVERLAND EXPEDITIONS: Being an English 
Edition of ‘The Prairie Traveller,’’ a Handbook for 
Overland Expeditions; with Illustrations and Itinera- 
ries of the principal Routes between the Mississippi 
and the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain Ranpourx 
B. Marcy (now General and Chief of the Staff, Army of 
the Potomac). Edited (with Notes) by Captain Ricnarp 
F. Burton. Crown 8vo., Pp. 270, numerous Wood- 
cuts, Itineraries, and Map, cloth, price 6s. 6d. 

[ Now ready. 


THE WORKS of the LATE HORACE HAYMAN 
WILSON. Volumes III. and IV., containmg Essays 
on Oriental Literature. Edited by Dr. Rerinnoip 
Rost, St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury. In Two 
Volumes, 8vo., cloth. [Nearly Ready. 


VISHNU-PURANA; or, SYSTEM of HINDU 
MYTHOLOGY and TRADITION. Translated from the 
Original Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes derived 
chiefly from other Puranas, by Horace Hayman 
Witson. Thoroughly revised and edited with Notes 
by Dr. Frtz-Epwarp ‘Harz. In Three Volumes, 8vo. 

[In preparation, 


RIG-VEDA SANHITA: a Collection of ANCIENT 
HINDU HYMNS, constituting the Fifth to Eighth 
* Ashtakas, or Books of the Rig-Veda, the oldest Autho. 
rity for the Religious and Social Institutions. of the 
Hindus. Translated from the Original Sanskrit by 
the late Horace Harman Wrrson, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 
Edited by James R. Bartanryye. LL.D., late Principal 
of the Government Sanskrit College of Benares. 
Volumes IV., V., and VI. [In the press. 


A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR of the SANSKIRT 
LANGUAGE, for the use of early Students. By 
Turopor Bewrey, Professor Pull, Ord. of Sanskrit in 
the University of Goettingen, &c., &c. Bv0.. PP. xviii. 
and 228, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Now Ready. 
THE TOWN LIFE of the RESTORATION. By 
Rorert Bett, Editor of the “‘ Annotated Edition of 
the British Poets.’”’” In Two Volumes, 8vo. . 
[In preparation. 
CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, HIS- 
TORIQUES, POLITIQUES, et LITTERAIRES de 
M. Sytvarw van DE Weyer. 1822 & 1862. Prémiére 
Série. Small quarto, printed with old-faced type, on 
laid paper. [ In the press, 


—_—_— 





—s~ 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


A TOUR IN TARTAN-LAND, 


CUTHBERT BEDE, 
Author of ‘‘Glencreggan; or, a Highland Home in 
Cantire.”’ 





Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF LACORDAIRE 
COUNT DE MONTALEMBERT. 
In demy 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF 


WASHINGTON IRVING’S 
LIFE AND LETTERS. 


In post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


*,* This is Copyright, and Booksellers are hereby 
cautioned against any infringement of such Copyright, 


AN ERRAND TO THE SOUTH 


IN THE 


SUMMER OF 1862. 
BY THE 
REV. W. WYNDHAM MALET. 


In feap. 8vo., with an Illustration, 6s, 


INCIDENTS 


THE LAST MAORI WAR. 


Cot. Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, C.B., &c. 
In post 8vo., with an Illustration and Map, 10s, 6d. 


LIEUT.-COL. FISHER’S 


THREE YEARS IN CHINA, 


INCLUDING 


EXPEDITIONS TO VARIOUS PARTS 
HITHERTO UNEXPLORED. 
8vo., with many Llustrations and Maps, 16s. 


** At once a good historian and brisk anecdotist; his pages are 
full of life and movement.” —Dublin Evening Mail, 


REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS 


AND 


UNREVEALED MYSTERIES. 
BY 
Sir F. W. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 
Two Vols., post 8vo., 21s. 
“ Por interest this work may vie with many a clever romance,” 
A very treasure-house of attraction.” —THE READER, 


NARRATIVE 


OF A 


SUCCESSFUL EXPLORATION 


THROUGH THE 


INTERIOR OF AUSTRALIA. 
By WILLIAM JOHN WILLS, 
EDITED BY HIS FATHER, 


WILLIAM WILLS. 


In 8vo., with Illustrations, 15s. 
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THE MYTHICAL HISTORY OF 
BRITAIN. 


IKE every other country, Britain has a 
Mythical History—that is, a history not 
true or credible as founded on real record, 
but constructed backwards by the imagina- 
tion of certain generations of its inhabitants, 
so as to fill what would otherwise have been 
an unendurable blank in their conceptions of 
the past, and connect their race and ancestry 
with prior points of splendour in the annals of 
the world, and with the assumed beginning of 
all things. This Mythical History of Britain, 
which was once implicitly believed in, and 
was partially believed in till very lately, 
shaped itself somewhat as follows :— 

After the Flood, when the earth was 
divided among the three sons of Noah, and 
when Europe and all the Isles of the Gentiles 
fell to the e of Japhet and his progeny, 
it so happened that the more northern and 
western parts of Europe, in which the British 
Islands are included, became the property of 
Gomer, the ‘eldest of Japhet’s seven sons. 
But, though the original inhabitants of these 
parts of Europe might thus be called Gome- 
rians, yet the early colonization both of Gaul 
and of the British Islands was more parti- 
cularly the act of a certain Dis or Samothet, 
who is identified with Magog, the second, or 
with Meschech, the sixth, of Japhet’s sons. 
After him Britain was named Samothea; 
and it was inherited by a line of kings, his 
descendants—Magus, Sarron, Druys (from 
whom the Drain}, ead Bardus (from whom 
the Bards). But, lo! in thereign of Bardus, 
Anno Mundi 2219, came over, from the 
Pheenician parts of the earth, a giant named 
Albion, the son of Neptune, who subdued the 
Samotheans, took possession of the isle, and 
changed its name to Albion. After his reign 
came also the fifty daughters of a Syrian king, 
shipped off from their oriental home for mur- 
dering their husbands. Marrying with the 
giants left by Albion, these wild women con- 
tinued the giant race; under whom, as slayers 
and tyrants of the older and better breed of 
Samotheans, the island remained long in law- 
less wretchedness. At length, however, the 

















providence of God raised up a deliverer, and 
sent him into the island as the founder of a 
new .state of things. This was the famous 
Brut, or Brutus, the Trojan, or rather Italian 
of Trojan descent. 

Brutus was the great-grandson of the re- 
nowned /Eneas, being the son of Silvius, 
who was the son of Ascanius, the son of 
/Eneas. Silvius had married secretly a Latin 
princess, the niece of Lavinia, the wife of 
/fneas, and daughter of Latinus, King of 
Latium. When she was with child, it was 
announced by the magicians of Latium that 
the issue would be a boy, who should kill 
both his parents, be banished, and at last rise 
to great honour in a far country. So it 
proved. In giving birth to Brutus his mother 
died; at fifteen years of age he accidentally 
killed his father in the chase; and, being 
banished from Italy in consequence, he went 
to Greece. Here he found the Trojan pos- 
terity of Helenus, one of Priam’s sons, living 
in servitude under a Greek king, Pandrasus. 
Becoming the champion of these enslaved 
Trojans, Brutus fights and defeats Pandrasus; 
but, instead of keeping the powerthus attained 
in Greece, he resolves to leave that country 
and seek another settlement. Pandrasus, con- 
senting, .gives him his daughter Imogen in 
marriage, and sends him away in a fleet of 
324 ships. Brutus cruises with this fleet 
about the Mediterranean and has various 
hazards and adventures. Landing at one 
desert island, where there was a ruined city 
and oracle of Diana, he consults the goddess, 
with the help of his chief diviner Gerion, as 
to his proper course and destination. The 
goddess answers him, in a vision, in Greek 
verses signifying as follows :— 

Brutus, far to the west, in the ocean wide, 

Beyond the realm of Gaul, a land there lies ; 

Sea-girt it lies, where giants dwelt of old ; 

Now void, it fits thy people: thither bend 

Thy course : there shalt thou find a lasting seat ; 

There to thy sons another Troy shall rise ; 

And kings be born of thee, whose dreaded might 

Shall awe the world, and conquer nations bold. 


Thus directed, Brutus continues his voyage, 
and at a point on the Tyrrhene coast falls in 
with a certain Corineus, a man of prodigious 
strength, king of another colony of the dis- 
persed Trojans. The two make an alliance; 
join their bands of Trojans for farther roving ; 
land in Gaul, and perform feats of war and 
prowess there; and, at last, through Gaul, 
reach the coast of Albion. Landing with 
their Trojans, Brutus and Corineus made 
war upon the remnant of the giants, then 
under their king, Gog-Magog—Corineus 
especially distinguishing himself as an en- 
thusiastic giant-killer; and, haying sub- 
dued the whole island, they divide it 
between them by lot. Corineus obtains the 
part since known as Cornwall; Brutus 
obtains the rest, with a kind of pre-eminency ; 
and, after him, the whole island is called 
Britain. This was about the time when 
the High Priest Eli ruled over the Hebrews, 
or about B.c. 1150. 

Brutus reigned twenty-four years, and 
founded the city of New Troy, afterwards 
Trinovantum, or London. At his death he 
left the island (with the exception gf Corn- 
— divided into three parts—Loegria, or 
England proper, which fell to the share of 
his eldest son, Locrine ; Cambria, or Wales, 
which was inherited by his second son, 


Camber; and Albania, or Scotland, which | 


went to his third son, Albanact. But, Alba- 
nact being slain in battle against Humber, an 
invading king of the Huns, Ais kingdom was 
again added to Loegria; whose king, Locrine, 
marrying Guendolin, daughter of Corineus, 
acquired also a hold over Cornwall. The 
love of Locrine, however, for a certain Es- 
trildis, a German princess, who had been 
taken captive in Humber’s train when that 
invader was defeated and drowned in the 
Humber, caused family feuds. The wronged 
Guendolin, at the head of the Cornish 
forces, fought and slew her husband, and 
drowned Estrildis and her daughter Sabrina 
in the Severn; and, after ruling fifteen 


years, she bequeathed the sovereignty of | record. 


| 


| 





number. Am were Ebranc, oo 
conqueror, founder of Caerbranc, or York; 
Leil, founder of Caer-Leil a ; Hudi- 
bras, founder of Canterbury ; ud, a 

t necromancer; Leir, the famous “ 


also celebrated, 
and Porrex, in one of our Engli 

With the aforesaid King Gorboduc the 
direct line of Brutus ended; ahd the island 
was then, for fifty years or more, cut 
up into petty states, under chiefs who 
warred with each other. At length an 
able man, Dunwallo Molmutius, son of 
Cloten, chief of Cornwall, subdued the other 
chiefs, and ruled singly. With him begins 
a new line of British kings, forty-nine in 
number, whose names and actions are all com- 
memorated. Among them was Belinus, whose 
brother was that Brennus so celebrated in 
Roman history as the leader of the great ex- 
awe of Gauls on the continent, by whom 

taly was invaded, and the rising city of Rome 
sacked ; also Gurguntius Barbirus, in whose 
reign Ireland, till then uninhabited, was 
peopled, with his consent, by a colony of 
exiles from Iberia or Spain; also one 
Guitheline, whose wife, Martia, was a 
woman of great wisdom; then, after a 
long interval, a prince of incredible good- 
ness, called Elidure the Pious, whose life 
was one of romance and yicissitude ; 
then, later still, one Coilus, the original 
‘Old King Cole; twenty-sixth in order 
after whom was a king named Heli. This 
Heli reigned forty years, and. left three 
sons—Lud, Cassibelaun, and Nennius. Laud, 
who succeeded to the general ee 
was bold in war and jolly in peace; he 
walled round the city of New Troy, or 
Trinovantum, which was thence called 
Caer-Lud or London; and, at his death, 
he was buried in Ludgate. His two 
sons, Androgeus and Tenuantius, were left 
to the care of their uncle Cassibelaun ; who 
allowed the one to rule in Kent and the 
other in Cornwall, but retained the real 
sovereignty for himself. It was in his time 
that Julius Caesar invaded Britain, B.c. 55. 

Such is an outline of the Mythical History 
of Britain before the arrival of the Romans, 
as it may be read at large in our older chro- 
niclers and historians. There are, of course, 
various versions of the long mythical narra- 
tive. While, for example, the foregoing may 
be considered as a sketch of the general 
Mythical History of the British Islands, it is, 
in some respects, more peculiarly the English 
or South-British version; and there were 
separate trains of legend, of Scottish or Scoto- 
Irish origin, some of which might be woven 
into connexion with the preceding, while 
others could not. 

All this tangled mass of early Mythical 
History, partly of English and partly of 
Scottish and Irish origin, is now, as we have 
said, rejected by historians as merely a series 
of names and events constructed backwards 
by the fancy or the learned ingenuity of our 
ancestors in the Middle Ages, so as partly to 
relieve the national craving for some kind of 
imaginable past, and partly to give shape 
and date to traditions in which there may 
have been traces of truth. Nevertheless, as 
having been once believed in, and even acted 
upon as a ground for wars, and disputes as 
to succession, suzerainty, and the lke, this 


body of Mythical History s yet an 
interest of a peculiar kind. More especially it 


is of interest in connexion with the study of 
our national literature. As the mythical 
foretime of the Greeks was the field in which 
the great Greek poets delighted to expatiate, 
and in which they found themes and legends 
ready to their hands, so has the mythical 
foretime of Britain afforded ground to which 
the imagination of our poets and other creative 
writers has always loved to revert, for the 
sake of greater poetic freedom than could 
be had within the domain of authentic 


Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Lear” is 


the whole, or nearly the whole of Britain, to | but one instance out of hundreds, in which 
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the scenes of important poems and tales have 
been laid in the ideal or mythical past of 
Britain ; and, indeed, so completely has this 
ideal or Mythical History been transfused 
into our literature, and so many names and 
suggestions from it have been borrowed by 
our imaginative writers for literary use, that 
some knowl of it is still indispensable. 

But this is not all. Not only was there 
such a Mythical Political History of Britain, 
once firmly believed in; but, corresponding 
with it throughout, there was a Mythical 
Literary History, quite as curious. Here, 
for example, is the title, in English, of a 
work of one of our earlier literary historians, 
John Bale (b. 1495, d. 1563): ‘‘ Catalogue of 
the Illustrious Writers of Great Britain, 
now called England and Scotland, from 
Japhet down, through 3618 years, to this 
present year of our Lord 1557.” In this 
work Bale but collected what had been 
alleged, in more scattered form, by British 
scholars and historians before him, including 
the learned Leland, his contemporary; and 
Bale’s list of British authors and men of in- 
tellect, from Japhet downwards, may be found 
substantially repeated in later accredited 
works, such as the “ Historical Relations”’ 
of John Pits or Pitseus (b. 1560, d. 1616), 
published in 1619. Nay, in Bishop Tanner’s 
‘* Bibliotheca Britannico-Hibernica,” pub- 
lished as late as 1748, when it might be 
thought scholars would have been less cre- 
dulous, the same imaginary pre-historic 
writers of the British Islands are retained ; 
and, in the Latin preface to that work by Dr. 
David Wilkins, there is a dissertation on the 
state of learning in primeval Britain, from 
the time of Japhet’s sons downwards, which 
may be consulted as one of the curiosities of 
literature. According to that reverend gen- 
tleman, and of the earlier scholars whose 
opinions he condenses, these islands of ours, 
though a rather out-of-the-way part of 
the earth, contained, from the time when 
they were first colonized after the sub- 
sidence of the Deluge, as rich a tradition 
of wisdom, arts, and sciences as Egypt, 
Greece, or any other famous Mediterranean 
land, and gave birth to as continuous a series 
of philosophers and authors. The following 
is the substance of their story :— 

The Gomerians, or that branch of Japhet’s 
progeny who colonized the western and north- 
western parts of Europe, brought with them, 
of course, some form of the original language 
of mankind. They were, of course, also— 
even if we allow for some degeneracy—well 
instructed in divine knowledge. And so, when 
Dis or Samothet ruled over the special Go- 
merian colony that first occupied these islands, 
some century or so after the Flood, it was 
not over a wild horde of barbarians, s ing 

ibberish, but Spee talking a sort of 

ebrew, full of ideas and recollections, 
and sufficiently docile to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of a school of arts and sciences 
which he set up amongst them. His son, 
Magus, iuteniied this school, and the means 
of culture among the Samotheans generally, 
especially in the direction of the astronomical 
and physical sciences, and all the knowledge 
appertaining to magic. Sarron, his successor, 
did not Apt perk and then came Druys, 
who went still farther, and founded the great 
school of the Druids, who continued for so 
many ages to be the spiritual and intellectual 
teachers of Britain; and then Bardus, who 
first gave separate development to the 
Bards and Poetry. By the invasion, how- 
ever, of Albion and his giant crew in the 
reign of Bardus, all things were thrown back 
intellectually ; Druids and Bards were per- 
secuted; and, while the dynasty of the giants 
lasted, little of any kind of science was cul- 
tivated in the mixed population of Samotheans 
and giants, save as much of astronomy as 
was nece y for the purposes of commercial 
navigation. The arrival of the Trojan Brutus 
‘was as important an epoch in the intellectual 
as in the political history of Britain. 
** Brutus,” says Dr. Wilkins in his preface 
to Tanner, ‘‘moved every stone to restore 
the exiled sciences to their pristine splendour, 
and raise them up to their sehners dignity 
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and glory. So wisely did he labour in this, 
and so sedulously did his successors imi- 
tate his laudable example, that it may be 
confidently affirmed that, during the period 
of the Britons (which, from his reign to that 
of Caswallon, when the Romans, under Ceesar, 
invaded this island, embracesover 1100 years), 
all sorts of sciences and arts not only reare 
their heads high, but even, &c. That this is 
not said rashly, will appear clearly from the 
subsequent history of the schools and acade- 
mies then founded, from the vast number of 
learned men who flourished in that age, and 
from the fame of their knowledge which 
they left in their writings for the appreciation 
of posterity.” After such a trumpet-blast 
as this in honour of the literary celebrity of 
Britain during the 1100 years that elapsed 
from the time of Brutus to that of the arrival 
of the Romans, the actual list of authors and 
learned men enumerated as having ‘‘ flour- 
ished” in so long a period will seem sin- 
gularly meagre. Pits, without committing 
himself that there may not have been many 
more, enumerates but fourteen. 
the names and dates of these fourteen pri- 
meyal British writers, and winds up his 
account of them thus touchingly, ‘‘ And so 
at least these fourteen writers flourished in 
Britain before the birth of Christ, and, as far 
as I know, did not believe in the Christ to 
come.” 

The principle on which this Mythical 
Literary History of aboriginal Britain was 
put together is chveum. It was that of pick- 
ing out from the general Mythical History, 
and connecting and expanding, whatever 
seemed to have reference more particularly 
to intellectual matters. Whatever personage 
in the general Mythical History was credited 
with superior powers of mind, down even to 
those real British chiefs who resisted the 
Roman invasion of Cesar, was made an 
author of books; and to some of these authors 
a more special reputation was given by refer- 
ring to them traditional bodies of law which 
had come down among the Britons. We do 
not know that it was professed by any of the 
scholars who believed in these pre-Roman 
authors and sages in Britain that the books 
which they had written had ever been seen 
by living mortals. But what of that? Do 
not great things sink in the long current of 
time ; and are the wise and good to be forgot- 
ten because their visible works have perished ? 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


DR. CONOLLY ON HAMLET. 
A Study of Hamlet. By John Conolly, M.D., 
D.C.L., Fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians. (Moxon.) 


STUDY of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Hamlet” by 

so great a medical authority in lunacy 

as Dr. Conolly is a literary curiosity, sure to 
attract attention. And this little volume 
deserves the attention which it is sure to 
attract. It is extremely well-written— 
better, even as a piece of literary criticism 
and exposition, than many of the com- 
mentaries on Shakespeare that have come 
from the pens of professedly literary men. 
A vein of gentleness, of tenderness, of sweet 
and sympathetic interest in all the human 
affections, pervades it, which may be unex- 
pected in such a veteran of peculiar expe- 
rience as Dr. Conolly, but which cannot fail 
to cause a real liking and respect for him, 
and an increased sense also of the patient 
kindliness, as well as of the wisdom, into 
which such arduous medical experience as 
his may have educated many of his profession. 
No youth, no lady, could have written with 
more of gentle feeling, of soothing and be- 
nevolent manner in contemplating any ideal 
instance of bruised humanity, than is shown 
by: this veteran writer, much of whose life 
has been passed amid spectacles of bruised 
humanity so various and so terrible that one 
might think, judging hastily and wrongly, 
that the edge of his natural tenderness must 
have been blunted long ago. The amount 
and the quality of literary culture shown in 
the book are also more than common; the 
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He gives | 


style is clear, sweet, and flowing; and the 
taste in matters of poetry true and good. 
Passages might be quoted of shrewd expo- 
sition, and of really useful remark on the 
present state of dramatic criticism, and of 
our theatrical representations of Shakes- 
peare’s plays. 

Dr. Conolly’s main purpose, however, is to 
combat the idea that Frainlet’s madness was 
—as many of the commentators have argued, 
and as most actors who have hitherto per- 
formed the part have assumed in their re- 
presentations of it—only a feigned madness, 
and to show that Shakespeare’s real notion 
was to represent in Hamlet a peculiar and 
medically-known kind of actual insanity, and 
that, in carrying out this notion, he has 
succeeded wonderfully. This theory he en- 
deayours to make out by a detailed examina- 
tion of the play, Act by Act. In the greater 
part of this examination he proceeds as any 
careful non-medical critic might haye done— 
showing that, though there are various 





passages in the drama which seem to assert 
distinctly that Hamlet is only feigning mad- 
ness, and though in the course of hhis conduct 
he must be supposed as now and then putting 
on a form of madness not his own, yet, on all 
principles of human nature and dramatic 





consistency, the theory of feigned madness 
throughout becomes untenable and repulsive, 
and must give way to a theory of a real 
madness, or unhinging of the mind, partly 
constitutional and partly brought about by 
sudden circumstance, and one of the charac- 
teristic peculiarities of which is that it plays 
with the very idea of madyess. Throughout 
the greater part of this exposition, we say, 
Dr. Conolly reasons very much as any merely 
literary critic might have done; and one is 
rather disappointed at not having more exact 
reminiscences of asylums and of actual cases 
of insanity of the alleged Hamlet type adduced 
in corroboration. ne can see, however, 
that, underneath the text, is a fund of such 
recollections of actual cases of insanity, and 
that these recollections, even when not ad- 
duced, may have helped Dr. Conolly to his 
conclusions. Here and there, also—indeed, 
at every very important point of the story 
where Hamlet’s conduct takes a new turn— 
references of a general kind are made to 
phenomena of actual insanity observed and 
registered by Dr. Conolly in the course of 
his experience among the insane. These 
references are rather more general than we 
should have liked to have from such an 
authority as Dr. Conolly when he was writing 
on such a subject; but they are interesting 
so far as they go, and a few of them may be 
quoted and supplied with titles :— 


One characteristic of a healthy brain: —He 
[Hamlet] is constitutionally deficient in that 
quality of a healthy brain or mind which may be 
termed its elasticity, in virtue of which the changes 
and chances of the mutable world should be sus- 
tained without damage, and in various trials stead- 
fastness and trust still preserved. 


A psychological characteristic of very sensitive 
minds:—Any sudden and sharp mortification, or 
any novelty affecting character or position, orinvolv- 
ing some exposure of the secrets of the heart, creates 
a hasty resolve, generally soon forgotten, to set 
aside all the past, to re-model all the manner of 
life, to alter every habit, to sacrifice every cus- 
tomary pleasure and solace, and thenceforth to 
live secluded in gloom and reserve. 


Hamlet's secretiveness and consciousness of his 
insanily :—The very exhortations to secresy, shown 
to be so important in Hamlet’s imagination, are but 


be recognisable as such by all physicians intimately 
acquainted with the beginnings of insanity. It is 
by no means unfrequent that, when the disease 1s 
only incipient, and especially in men of exercised 
minds, the patient has an uneasy consciousness of 
his own departure from a perfectly sound under- 
standing. He becomes aware that, however he 
may refuse to acknowledge it, his command over 
his thoughts or his words is not steadily main- 
tained, whilst at the same time he has not wholly 
lost his control over either. He suspects that he 
is suspected ; and anxiously and ingeniously ac- 
counts for his oddities. Sometimes he challenges 





inquiry, and courts various tests of his sanity, and 
| sometimes he declares that, in doing extravagant 


illustrations of one part ofhis character, and must - 
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things, he has only been pretending to be eccentric, 
in order to astonish the fools about him, and who, 
he knew, were watching him. 

The morning hours of the melancholy-mad :— 
Those whose duties make them conversant with 
cases of disordered mind, and especially those who 
have had the unhappiness of seeing it in the form 
of melancholia of recent invasion, will recognise in 
the state and actions of Hamlet at this time [i.e, 
at the time of his wild interview with Ophelia, 
Act ii., Scene 1] a reflection of what they can 
scarcely fail to have observed. It is after such 
watchings, and after unrefreshing sleep succeeding, 
that the awakening comes not only without relief, 
but with sharper returns of sorrow, and the 
troubled ideas of yesterday recur with hideous 
strength. Sometimes the advancing hours of the 
day, and their various occurrences, restore the 
patient to calmness, or, for a time, to reason ; but 
still the morning hours are full of peril, and the 
truce is treacherous : to the first fury an ominous 
silence succeeds, and a fixed resolution remains to 
effect some utterly insane purpose, to sacrifice some 
victim whose fate is linked with some delusion, or 
to rush on some frightful mode of self-destruction. 

Letters written by insane persons :—He [ Polo- 
nius] then reads to the king and queen the follow- 
ing strange letter from Hamlet to Ophelia, and by 
her dutifully given up to him :— 

“To the celestial, and my soul’s idol, the most 
beautified Ophelia.” 
“These. In her excellent white bosom, these.” 
“ Doubt thou, the stars are fire ; 
Doubt, that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt, I love. 

“O dear Ophelia, 1 am ill at ease at these numbers; I 
have not art to reckon my groans: but that I love thee 
best, O most best, believe it. Adieu. 

“ Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst 
this machine is to him, 
“ HAMLET.” 

This letter seems usually regarded as a mere 
extravagance; but it deserves rather graver con- 
sideration. It was probably written before 
Hamlet’s abrupt visit to Ophelia in her chamber, 
and might have been the last she had received 
from him, written after his dreadful scene with 
the ghost, and wrung from him as a kind of 
remonstrance, consequent on the doubt of his 
truth and honour implied by the repulsion of his 
letters following immediately after that shock. 
But whenever written, his mind was already over- 
shadowed with malady. There is nothing of 
mocking or jesting in it, but evident and painful 
proof of shattered power and failing trust. The 
writer begins extravagantly, then essays verse, and 
attempts a kind of assertion of his own fidelity ; 
appears unable to go on, under a load of misery ; 
passionately and tenderly, but still sorrowfully, he 
repeats his profession of love, and in the closing 
words we perceive only figures of despondency 
anddeath. Such acomposition cannot be deemed 
a part of a plan of deception, or a mockery of a 
tender woman whose love he had gained, and 
whom he himself loved. Except as the production 
of a disordered mind, there is no meaning in it ; 
but it is perfectly consistent with what is observed 
in letters written every day by persons partially 
insane, both in and out of asylums, who labour 
under impulses to express in writing the senti- 
ments occupying their imagination, but find the 
effort too much for them, and become bewildered, 
and unable to.command words sufficiently em- 
phatic to represent them. In Hamlet’s distraction, 
his thoughts have almost quitted the night-scene 
on the platform; and in his complicated distress 
they have turned chiefly towards Ophelia. There 
is considerable risk of error in commenting on the 
precise application of many words used two cen- 
turies before our time; but even the accidental 
substitution of the word beautified, which Polonius 
condemns as a vile phrase, for the word beautiful, 
is not at all unlike the literal errors occurring often 
in madmen’s letters : the writers aim at force, and 
are not satisfied with ordinary words. Altogether, 
the style of the letter has so singular a resemblance 
to that of insane persons of an intellectual cha- 
racter, but disturbed by. insanity, as almost to 
justify the supposition that Shakspeare had met 
with some such letter in the curious case-books of 
his son-in-law, Dr. Hall, of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Absence of tenderness a mark of insanity :— 
The diffusion of the element of tenderness over 
the whole of Hamlet’s character, however skilfully 
effected on the stage, is an unauthorised departure 
from the delineation of his character by Shaks- 
peare. The disappearance of tenderness from a 
sensitive and irresolute mind, after the shocks of 
violent surprise, and in the confusion of half- 
formed and murderous designs, is but one among 


| wrought in the prince’s character. 








the indications of the morbid change that has been | 


Ferocity of insanity :—Well has Dr. Johnson | 
said — “This speech,” [when Hamlet, seeing | 
the king at prayer, will not kill him, lest his | 
soul should then go to heaven] “in which | 
Hamlet, represented as a virtuous character, is | 
not content with taking blood for blood, but | 
contrives damnation for the man that he would | 
punish, is too horrible to be read or to be uttered.” | 
But it is the speech of a man uttering maniacal | 
exaggerations of feeling. Such exaggerations of | 
anger or ferocity are occasionally recognised in the | 
ravings of the mad, but of no other persons, how- | 
ever enraged or depraved. The speech, it is also 
to be observed, has no listeners; there is nobody 
by to feign to. The terrible words are the dicta- | 
tion of a mind so metamorphosed by disorder, 
that all healthy and natural feelings, all goodness 
and mercy, have been forcibly driven out of it. 

Anxiety of madmen to prove their sanity :— 
It is curious to observe that the arguments he 
adduces to disprove his mother’s supposition [that | 
he is mad] are precisely such as certain ingenious | 
madmen delight to employ— 

HAM. Eestasy ! 
My pulse, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful music: It is not madness 
That+I have uttered: bring me to the test 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madness 
Would gambol from. 

This distinction of Hamlet has been too con- 
fidently quoted as affording an unerring test of 
sanity or insanity ; but in truth it is only in the 
acute stage of mania, or, according to the old ex- 
pression, the stage of ecstasy, that the madman is 
unable to re-word any matter spoken by him, and 
gambols from it. In many chronic forms of mania, 
and in almost every form of melancholia, the 
patient is not only able to re-word what he has 
uttered, but is found to repeat it every day, for 
weeks, or months, or years. Such patients will 
even re-write words or letters, copying them pre- 
cisely for presentation every morning. Many of 
them who are even generally violent, and some- 
times dangerous, are yet shrewd enough to chal- 
lenge those who address them to prove their mad- 
ness, asking them to propose questions or calcula- 
tions to them, or to examine them as to circum- 
stances, and times, and dates. 

Infectiousness of insanity :—This accumulation 
of madness in one play might seem to afford matter | 
for criticism; but it 1s not at variance with what, 
in scenes of complicated trouble and trial, physi- 
cians see now and then examples of—husbands 
becoming insane in the course of the long and 
hopeless insanity of wives; sensitive women’s 
hearts failing and reason undermined when a hus- | 
band’s madness has broken up their home and 
ruined every comfortable hope; grieving mothers 
falling into profound melancholy for sons or 
daughters stricken with mental malady; and 
lovers becoming insane when the fond object of 
love has been unexpectedly deprived of reason. 
And of all these things Shakespeare had observed 
something, as of all things else. 





Madness vanishing in extreme activity, or near 
death :—The final scene of the play, although the 
deaths of four of the personages are included in it, 
is rendered pathetic, and even dignified, by the 
demeanour of Hamlet himself, by the dying tokens 
of his mother’s love for him, and by Horatio’s 
faithful attachment and profound and affectionate 
grief for his loss. The better part of Hamlet has 
survived all his mental discomposures. Before the 
fencing begins, he takes the hand of Laertes, at 
the king’s request, although treacherously given to 
him both by Laertes and the king, and even asks 
pardon of him for the wrong he did; disclaiming 
any purposed evil, and ascribing what he did to 
his madness. In the shock of all these 
incidents, Hamlet evinces no mental unsoundness. 
Death is approaching, stronger than madness. 
His faculties are forcibly aroused to serious action ; 
and fanciful meditations have no more dominion 
over him. At length, he feels that death is in his 
veins, and approaching his heart. He thinks he 
could tell the pale bystanders something :—but it 
cannot be. He has but energy left to prevent Ho- 
ratio from drinking the remaining poison, as one 
resolved to die with him afterthe old Roman fashion. 

On the whole, Dr. Conolly’s theory of fhe 
character of Hamlet is well worth consider- 
ing. Our wretched popular criticism is in 
the habit of discrediting all such attempts to 
find consistent meanings and intentions in | 
Shakespeare’s plays, and of laughing at 
laborious German critics, such as Ulrici, | 
who make it their busines to discover and | 
expound ‘the central idea” of this play or 
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_—thinking themselves clever 


| bluff-looking 


of that. Shakespeare, say the popular critics 
fellows and 
men of the world for saying so—did not 


bother himself with ‘‘ central ideas,”’ but 


| wrote on and on without any such deep and 


fine meanings as his ingenious commentators 
find in him! And so, whether Hamlet was 
sane, or insane, or only pretendedly insane, 
seems a question of moonshine to these 
critics—undeterminable or not worth deter- 
mining. They can enjoy the play, in their 
own way, without settling the question, or 
even asking it! Now, all this is mighty 
and manly-looking; but, 
rightly considered, it is sheer exultation in 
stupidity. Shakespeare, probably, always 
knew what he was about; he probably never 
did a thing without knowing that he was 
doing it, and perceiving all its speculative 
bearings. That he had a definite notion of 
whaf he meant Hamlet to be—that he had 
in view, in the character of Hamlet, the 
representation of a certain type or state of 
mind—is undeniable by any person not ab- 
solutely ‘‘ beef-witted,” as Thersites said 
Ajax was, and as some English critics are 
apt to be. Dr. Conolly’s theory, that Shakes- 
peare meant to represent in Hamlet a pecu- 
liar state of highly intellectual insanity, is, 
therefore, we repeat, worthy of respectful 
consideration. for ourselves, we cannot say 
that we are quite satisfied with it. We miss 
in Dr. Conolly’s investigation, fine as it is, 
that deep philosophy which we find in 
Goethe’s criticism of ‘‘ Hamlet’’—to which, 
strangely enough, Dr. Conolly makes no 
allusion; and, having read the play of 
‘‘Hamlet” nearly through again since 
reading Dr. Conolly’s essay, we find two 
queries still recurring to us which might 
mar or greatly modify Dr. Conolly’s conclu- 
sion. In the first place, we find ourselves 
inquiring whether Dr. Conolly takes suffi- 
cient account of Hamlet as we are taught to 
fancy him before the play opens—the Wit- 
tenberg student, the over-speculative intel- 
lect, the mind morbidly-metaphysical, all 
whose operations are ‘ sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought,’’ and each of whose 
movements is attended, not with a practical 
result, but with a precipitate of profound 
reflections respecting whatever is on hand. 


| We ask whether that view of the play of 
| Hamlet is not sufficient which supposes that 


Shakespeare meant to represent the break- 
down of such an over-speculative, over- 
metaphysical intellect in circumstances re- 
quiring consummate action (if, indeed, any 
conceivable kind of action would have been 
consummate enough to suit), without sup- 
posing also that he meant to pourtray an 
access in this mind of any additjonal insanity. 
And we ask, in the second place, whether 
such a state of mind—all its strangeness, all 
its secretiveness, all its ferocity in speech, 
all its listlessness in action, and all its unkind- 
ness even to Opheiia included—ought to be 
called insanity. All Denmark voted Hamlet 
insane ; and Dr. Conolly votes him insane. But 
a very popular definition of insanity regards 
as insanity all very conspicuous difference 


| from the mood of the majority; and we have 
/read enough of medical 


dissertations on 
insanity to see that, according to the defini- 


| tions of some physicians, every splendid or 


unusual man that walks among us has burst 
the bounds of reason, has incipient brain- 
disease, and is on his way to an asylum. 


We inquire, therefore, whether Shakespeare, 
'in Hamlet, may not have meant merely to 
_ represent some splendid and unusual state 


of mind with which he was personally very 


| familiar—abnormal, perhaps, as being over- 


speculative and over-metaphysical ; but not 
necessarily insane, save in a sense in which 


| the world might well tolerate more specimens 


of such insanity than it is ever likely to have. 
We are not sure but he may have meant to 
describe to the world, in the Hamlet-mind, 
a constitution of mind which he thought not 
insane, but only grand and rare. But, though 
Dr. Conolly’s theory, in its totality, does not 
convince us on its first presentation, ijt may 
gain strength, or at least exert an influence, 
as it is further thought over. 
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‘“ DRAGONS’ TEETH.” 


Dragons’ Teeth. By the Rev. James Pycroft, 

B.A. (Booth.) 

“s VER,” says Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ read bad 
or common poetry, nor write any poe 

yourself: there is, perhaps, rather too muc 
than too little in the world already.” If for 
‘poetry ” we substitute ‘‘ fiction,” we heartily 
wish either that novelists would, lay to heart 
the second half of this advice, or that reviewers 
might be allowed to follow the first half. 
Unfortunately, however, every day the belief 
seems to be spreading that novel-writing, 
like poking the fire, making a salad, or drivy- 
ing a gig, is something which everybody can 
do. ‘* Dragons’ Teeth” is a very decided 
instance of this conviction. It is a much 
better instance, indeed, than if it were a worse 
book than it is. There are some novels which 
would prove to demonstration that the author 
has quite mistaken his vocation, were it not 
for the moral certainty the reader feels that 
if he had tried any other the result would 
have been the same; and, as man must do 
something in this world, he may as well 
energize to no purpose in one sphere as in 
another. But this is not the case with Mr. 
Pycroft. He has a good deal of cleverness 
of a certain sort, and there are traces of it in 
eared throughout his book; but it is not a 

ind of cleverness which stands him in any 
stead for his present purpose. He is utterly 
unfit to write a novel. He has no imagina- 
tion whatever, and consequently he absolutely 
fails to individualize any one of his characters. 
He has an appreciation of certain stock-types 
of character, and he gives sketches of them 
something after the style of a jocose moral 
essay ; but all the smaller traits which mark 
off the individual from the type he misses 
altogether. He cannot do otherwise, because 
he has no personal conception of the people 
he is writing about. They have no reality to 
him. They are only common nouns, though 
he calls them by proper names. 

We have not heard of any prize having 
been offered for a story to illustrate the ad- 
vantages of public over private schools, or we 
should be disposed to think that Mr. Pycroft 
has been an unsuccessful competitor, and has 
now published, at his own expense, what the 
a have rejected. The hero, Edward 

alford, is the heir to a good estate ; and, in 
0 an of this misfortune, while his 
twin brother is sent to Eton, he is placed at 
** Mount Pleasant House’ under the care of 
the Rey. Joseph Watson. As this establish- 
ment has for some time before Master Wal- 
ford’s arrival been conducted chiefly on the 
system of ‘‘ mutual accommodatien,”’ it is of 
great importance to Mr. Watson to retain one 
paying pupil, and he does his best to make a 
stay there pleasant to one of the parties, and 
profitable to the other. A school of this kind 
would not, of course, be complete without a 

r usher; who, from being the butt of the 

ys and the drudge of the master, becomes a 
Double-First, a Fellow and Tutor of his Col- 
lege, and subsequently, after a short interval, 
Lord Chief Justice of England—in which 
latter capacity, having occasion to find out 
whether one of the people in the story has 
committed bigamy, he plays the part of an 


‘amateur detective, on the ground that ‘‘a 


man of energy and active mind is silly 
indeed to give up the general conduct of an 
inquiry to men who have a mere pecuniary 
interest in the result.”” From their respective 
schools the two brothers go up to Oxford, 
where they conduct themselves so as best to 
illustrate Mr. Pycroft’s thesis—Nat, the 
Etonian, distinguishing himself in every way 
that comes convenient to him, while Ned 
does nothing but spend money and ulti- 
mately get rusticated. In this part of the 
book Mr. Pycroft seems to have gone on the 
plan of distributing what he has to say as 
equally as possible among the various cha- 
racters, without paying much regard to the 
probability of their ever saying anything of 
the kind. Thus, finding it convenient, we 
suppose, to explain the meaning of his title, 
he allots the task to the Vice-President of 
Walford’s College, who, in an interyiew with 


his mother, immediately after his rustication, 
thus delivers himself :— 

The parting advice I would offer is, to look 
within, and not without, for the real cause of 
troubles of this kind, and by the future to retrieve 
the past. Exhort and implore your son, with all 
the persuasiveness of a mother’s love, to bend and 
submit to his present punishment, to resolve to 
read steadily at home with a tutor, and to return 
after Easter. The “whips and scorns” of public 
opinion are a form of this life’s punishments 
which no fond mother can avert. In your son’s 
case this chastisement has now, too late, begun. 
Whether blow upon blow will fall more or less 
frequently in after life, will depend greatly on the 
present crisis. 

There is an ancient classic fable of one who 
sowed the soil with Dracons’ TreTu; and the 
crop that sprang up was not the less fatal because 
so different and difficult to identify—a band of 
armed men, rife and ready to destroy. 

There is a power of illustration in that fable. 
Those Dragons’ TrEeru are SELFISH HABITs; 
those armed destroyers are the follies and the 
vices which break out virulently in divers forms, 
sometimes, it may be, to prey upon some innocent, 
unsuspecting, orphan girl; and sometimes to 
uproot some fine ancestral home, and scatter to 
the very winds the painful earnings of a life by 
the folly or the passion of an hour. 


We know that college dons often use a 
language far removed from the common 
tongue of men, but we doubt the gulf ever 
being so wide as in this stupendous quota- 
tion. Mr. Pycroft has also some remarks to 
make on the inefficiency of preaching, and 
the uselessness of subscription ; and to intro- 
duce these he gives a conversation between 
two old college friends beneath the ‘‘ widely 
spreading elms” of Kensington Gardens. 
Both have been scholars of their college, 
though one of them, Rickworth, now devotes 
himself entirely to street-preaching. His 
chief charge against modern sermons is that 
they do not denounce the besetting sins of 
the day, and, ‘‘ first and foremost, the little 
sense that prevails of the enormity of be- 
traying fond and confiding women, and then 
throwing them and their offsprings to swell 
the black stream of our festering city popu- 
lation.” If this were more done, public 
opinion on the subject would gradually 
change, and then all would be right! 


Public opinion is omnipotent: for, what does 
it involve? That sympathy without which the 
human heart can hardly beat—the hearty saluta- 
tion, the happy response; in short, that—the 
loss of which Macbeth felt was living death— 
“honour, love, obedience, troops of friends ;”’ and 
last, not least, woman’s smiles. 


We imagine that Mr. Pycroft’s conception 
of a preacher can only be realised in the per- 
son of the Reverend Richard Kibbs. A few 
pages further on we get upon clerical sub- 
scription. Rickworth is again the speaker :— 

“But, to touch on another subject, how is it that 
you came to alter your plans of life ?”’ 

Hackles.—“ You have heard that I am, happily, 
partner with my uncle as a conyeyancer at Read- 
ing?” 

Rickworth.—“ Yes ; but you were intended for 
the ministry. So also was Wills of Exeter, 
Whalley of Baliol, and half-a-dozen more—all 
alike reading men and steady men—as also clever, 
inquiring, and, what is most of all wanted, earnest 
and original men.” 

Hackles—“ True. You have mentioned the 
very class—I do not say I am worthy to be num- 
bered with them—from whom may be expected to 
arise other Luthers, Loyolas, and Wesleys—men 
to trouble to a state of healing the stagnant and 
insipid waters of which you just complained.” 


And on this text comes the stock sermon 
on testis and subscriptions to which, in one 
form or another, we are all pretty well accus- 
tomed. 

All this is quite out of place in a novel. 
Here and there a great artist, like Mr. Kings- 
ley, can write ‘‘ with a purpose,” because his 
art is safe to master him when he has once 
begun, and his teaching becomes so much a 
part of the novel, springs so naturally out of 
the events, and fits in so naturally with the 
characters, that we are not sensible—pro- 
bably the writer himself is not sensible—of 
the extent to which he has pointed a moral. 
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But for a man to make a novel the mere 
vehicle of a certain number of common-places, 
a string on which to hang a collection of stra 
sentiments, is to degrade fiction and truth 
alike. It ignores the real importance of art 
in its own sphere by professing to regard it 
as only valuable when it conveys a moral 
lesson ; it throws an undue slight upon truth 
by implying that it will never be attended to 
except when it is wrapped up in the pages of 
a novel. But the end of fiction is not attained 
by throwing an essay into the form of an 
imaginary conversation, and having it anti- 
phonally recited by the characters. The 
whole system may be ranked with those 
ingenious devices for combining amusement 
with instruction, of which the most remark- 
able feature is the cleverness with which they 
contrive to fail in conveying either. If Mr, 
Pycroft likes to throw his views of men and 
manners into any other form, we shall be 
very willing to rate them at their proper 
value—whatever that may be; but, when he 
presumes on the ‘‘ continued popularity” of 
his other works to ‘‘ offer another tale of the 
nature of a literary Mosaic, tesselated with 
facts,” we must be excused for dismissing his 
facts and his fictions as an inappropriate and 
incongruous mixture. 











A NATION OF PIGMIES. 
Adventures and Researches among the Andaman 

Islanders, By Frederic J. Mouat, M.D. 

(Hurst and Blackett.) 

N the Bay of Bengal, on the very high-road 

of commerce, is a group of islands thickly 
covered with impenetrable jungle, and 
swarming with leeches in the rainy, and 
ticks in the dry season. Except a species of 
pig, until recently unknown to science, there 
are no wild animals that offer any molestation 
to man; but, to make up for this deficiency, 
the human inhabitants are amongst the most 
savage and hostile that voyagers have ever 
encountered. They may truly be termed a 
nation of pigmies, being on an average only 
four feet five inches high, and weighing from 
seventy to seventy-five pounds; but they are 
well proportioned, and display an agility and 
nimbleness truly wonderful. Their skin is 
dark, though not black as that of the negro, 
and their faces decidedly ugly. They go 
entirely naked, shave off the hair of their 
head with pieces of bamboo or broken 
bottle, and further increase their unsightly 
appearance by daubing themselves all over 
with a mixture of red ochre and oil, or 
covering their persons towards nightfall with 
a thick coating of soft mud, to serve as a pro- 
tection against the mosquitoes, with which, 
in addition to the leeches and ticks, they 
seem to be tormented the whole year 
round. They are excellent swimmers, 
taking to the water almost before they 
can walk; and they rely upon the sea for 
the principal supply of their food—turtles 
oysters, and fish. They do not cultivate 
anything, and avail themselves merely of 
such herbs, roots, and fruit as are growing 
wild in their islands. Their houses are of 
the most primitive description, consisting of 
a few sticks put in the ground and covered 
with the gigantic leaves of fan-palms—their 
migratory habits not being favourable to the 
formation of good houses or decent-sized 
villages. But they devote much patience 
and time to the building of canoes. As they 
have not iron tools, the felling of a large 
forest tree with stone implements, scooping 
out the trunk and attaching to it an outrigger 
to prevent the canoe from capsizing when at 
sea, is an extremely slow and tedious process. 
Their bows and‘arrows, in the handling of 
which they are very expert, have to be 
manufactured by the same rude implements, 
They do not manufacture any ropes or cloth 
as do most barbarous tribes living among 
fibre-yielding plants, their bow-strings, the 
Rey. Mr. Parish informs us, being the aérial 
roots of epiphytical orchids. 

The Andaman Islands have been known 
for more than 1000 years; but so hostile are 
their diminutive inhabitants that it is not 
safe to land on their ‘inhospitable shores, 
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except with a well-armed escort. The sight 
of strangers puts them into a_ perfect 
fury, and they generally receive visitors 
with gestures of unmistakable dislike, and 
copious showers of well-aimed and barbed 
arrows. Towards the end of last century the 
Indian government established a convict 
settlement in this group; but the mortality 
amongst the prisoners and their keepers and 
the hostility of the natives were so great 
that the settlement had to be given up. 
During the late Indian mutiny, Lord Can- 
ning thought it desirable to revive the 


se heme, and despatched an expedition, under | 


Dr. Mouat, to explore the islands once more, 
and endeavour to discover, if possible, the 
cause of the alarming mortality that had 
led to the abs andonment of the first convict 
colony. This task was ably accomplished, 
and Old Harbour recommended as the most 
suitable place for a settlement—the laying- 
dry of extensive swamps, by shutting out the 
tide, bei ‘Ing recommended as the best remedy 
for the unhealthiness of the climate. 


From the natives Dr. Mouat’s party met | 


with the usual reception, and in several in- 
stances it became necessary to return their 
shower of spears and arrows by a discharge of 
fire-arms. Attempts to reconcile them by 
such trinkets and presents as are generally 
acceptable to savages proved ineffectual. 

Even when the presents had been deposited 
on the beach, and every white man returned 
to the boats, the Andaman islanders could 
scarcely muster sufficient confidence to pick 
them up. It was most ludicrous to see some 
bold native advance with cautious step, and, 

like a fowl, first picking up one thing, then 
giving furtive glances all round, and hastily 
picking up another, until the whole had 
oe gathered up, and the cour: ugeous man 
was able to take to his heels. It has been 
supposed that these islanders have occa- 
sionally been kidnapped; and that may partly 
account for their extreme hostility and 
timidity; but they could have been captured 
only by stratagem, as no Eur ‘opean nor 
Asiatic could compete with them in swiftness 
of foot. Their running over the entangled 
roots of mangrove swamps, with which their 
coasts abound, is described as an extraor- 
dinary feat. 

The popular belief is that they are canni- 
bals; but Dr. Mouat did not succeed in col- 
lecting any evidence in confirmation. Nor, 
indeed, did he and his party add much posi- 
tive knowledge to the few data we possess 
for establishing their relationship and posi- 
tion in the great human family. We know, 
as yet, nothing definite of their inner life, 
and it is absolutely premature to speculate 
on the slender materials at hand. The 
few ascertained facts about their customs 
and manners, their hostility to strangers, 
their absolute state of nudity, their fondness 
of covering their bodies with mud and 
mixture of red earth and oil, their canoes and 
peculiarly-constructed outrigger, their teeto- 
talism, their eagerness to possess themselves 
of the skull and bonesof deceased friends, their 
disuse of idols—all these agree better with 
what is known of some of the Papuan races 
than with what we know of any other people. 
Dr. Mouat evidently knew but little of 
the dark-skinned races we have compared 
the Andaman islanders with, and does not 
dwell sufficiently on the striking coincidences, 
not to call them more, we haye pointed out. 
Not all Papuans are men of large propor- 
tions; in some of the smaller islands they 
are quite below the middle stature. Nor 
have all of them frizzled hair. Indeed, it is 
now well known that many tribes give their 
hair a frizzled appearance by the application 
of lime. 

After Dr. Mouat had completed his survey 
he at once returned to Calcutta, much to the 
annoyance of his companions, who were most 
anxious to collect further information about 
the singular islanders they found themselves 
amongst. This was the only time, Dr. Mouat 
says, ‘that the good understanding between 
him and his companions was momentarily 
disturbed. Just sufficient had been collected 


to excite an interest in the subject—no | 


| would have materially enhanced the 





more; and an additional couple of months 
value of 
previous and hasty observations. Fortunately, 
the expedition captured a native boy, who 
was taken to Calcutta, and sup plied many 
links in the scanty ethnological information 
collected. The boy, to whom the sailors gave 
the generic name of Jack, became the lon of 
the Calcutta season, and brought great crowds 
around Dr. Mouat’s house, eager to have a 
look at the monster—for such the popular 
belief pictured him. To have some peace it 
was found expedient to dress up a lay figure, 
somewhat coming up to the popular concep- 
tion of an Andaman islander, and place it at 
another house from that the young pigmy in- 
habited. Civilization, however, did not agree 
with poor Jack. He was taken seriously ill, 
and, though his life was saved, it was con- 
sidered necessary to send him back to his 
native isles. To guard against his being 
mistaken for a foreigner and shot by his own 
countrymen, he resumed his Adamite cos- 
tume, tied his clothes in a bundle, and, as long 
as the ship that took him home was in sight, 
it was observed that none of his countrymen 
ventured near him ; 
on the beach, watching with evident emotion 
the departure of those who, after capturing 
him, had showered upon him nothing but 
kindness. 

Dr. Mouat’s book will probably induce 
others to take up the interesting subject 
where he has left it. The chief merit of the 
volume is that it has drawn general attention 
to one of the most remarkable races on earth ; 
and it is written with such ease and in such 
a pleasing style that it will doubtless secure 
for itself a wide circulation. 





M. TEXTER’S WORK ON ASIA MINOR. 
Tome XII. 


Univers Pittoresque; Asie. 


L’ Asie Minevre. Par Charles Texier, de l’In- 
stitut de France. (Paris: Librairie de Firmin 
Didot Fréres.) 


THIS is the more special title under which 

_ has been issued the latest of the many 
volumes of that well-known series of works, 
the ‘*‘ Univers,” 
the reading world for now a goodly number 
of years by Messrs. Firmin Didot of Paris. 
In the ‘*Manuel des Libraires,” a sort of 
‘Catalogue Raisonné,” published periodically 
for the use of the trade, we find, amongst 
other notices, the following announcement 
with reference to this grand publication by 
the patriarchs of the French booksellers :— 

Univers Pittoresque.—Histoire et description de 
tous les peuples, de leurs religions, mceurs, cou- 
tumes, ete. . . Soixante-cing vol. in 8vo., 
avec plus de 3000 gravures, représentant les sites 
principaux, les monuments, anciens et modernes, 
les costumes, meubles, objets d’art et autres. 


After having had one’s expectations raised 
by this promising advertisement, and having 
been told, moreover, that ‘‘L’Univers” has 


i had more than 20,000 subscribers to boast of 


since the commencement of its lengthy exist- 
ence, one cannot help feeling somewhat dis- 
appointed on looking a little closer into the 
work. Without intending tosay anything dis- 
agreeable, it must be confessed that “L’Uni- 
vers Pittoresque,” which is evidently read by 
so many people, and upon the title-pages of 
the different volumes of which there firure so 


| many respectable and even distinguished 
names, when considered from a more serious | 


point of view, is—to use a home ly phrase— 
‘not quite the thing one would wish i to be.” 





| and consider the text as merely suj plemen 
he was silently standing | 


which haye been given to | 


the majority of them quite unfit for such 
purposes. Their mostly vague and superti- 
cial contents are, in many instances, as un- 
trustworthy as they are uninteresting. One 
might, in fact, quote Murray’s Handbook 
with much greater advantage and with much 
less risk; and, with the exception of Mr. 
Munk’s truly excellent volume upon Pales- 
tine, which is a book in every respect such as 
it ought to be, and yp haps one or two 
others, the amount of information one obtains, 
when compared with the quantity of letter- 
press one has to wade through, is surpri- 
singly small. To travel oneself through 
most of the countries described would 
probably be less troubles: and certainly 
tedious than share the fate of the 
20,000 subscribers, supposing they should 
seriously intend to realize the value of their 
investment by attempting to increase their 
knowl dge from the ie ** Univers.” 

If, however, we d at the great pub- 
lication from another point of view, and rated 
its value only as that of a book of pictures, of 
which there are about sixty in each volume, 
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7. 
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tary; even then we should not be much 
better off. The illustrations are by no means 
so good as one is led to expect om the titular 
epithet of ‘‘ Pittoresque,” and that which is 
intended as a commentary on them i is neither 
explanatory nor amusing. 

It must, consequently, be admitted that, as , 
is the case with a great number of other 
works of the encyclopedia c the general 


lass, 


character of ‘‘ L’ Univers” is not over satis- 
factory ; though this ougat, perhaps, to be 
egarded not as reflecting blame upon its 


of its 


LeCes= 


editors or upon the para t authors 
various volumes, but as caused by a 
sary vice under which all works of compilation 
must labour to a greater or less extent. 

Having said thus much about the ** Univers 


Pittoresque”’ in general, we cannot hel IP feel- 


ing some regret that a man of such high 
reputation, large experience, and ee ac- 


knowledged merit as Monsieur Charles Texier 
should have chosen to allow his name to 
figure upon the title-page of its latest volume. 
For, independently of the intrinsic value which 
that yolume may really it cannot be 


pt ISSCSS, 


| questioned that the auspices under which it 





appears, as well as the form whichit has there- 
by been obliged to assume, will hardly con- 
tribute to the author’s credit; nor will the 
fact of its gaining a possibly larger circu- 
lation by this means counterbalance these 


disadvantages. The volume which is here 
under more special consideration treats 
of Asia Minor, geographically, in a general 


manner; historically, from the of ay ine 
empire downwards; and ethnologically, from 
the earliest times until the present day. It 
is arranged and divided after the pattern of 
According to this plan 

The first of an 
and descriptive cha- 


its predeces 280T8. 
there are ten books. 
introductory, general, 
racter;: of the other nine, each contains the 
more detailed accounts of one or several of 
the greater divisions of the whole country, 


is 


| beginning in the second book with Hi- 
thynia, and terminating in the tenth with 


| merit 
| ological portion, 
| extensive 


The chief 
in its archm- 
both the most 
t elaborate. 
through the 


Pamphylia, and Cilicia. 
of the work 
which 
also the mos 
has travelled 


Lycia, 
consists 
is 

and 


Monsieur Texier 


| greater part of the East, and himself visited 


Yet, whilst most distine tly conscious of asortof | 


general dissatisfaction, to which may perhaps 
be added something of a vague feeling of what 
the ‘‘ Univers” ought to be, one is rather puz- 
zled to say ex xactly i in what the dissatisfaction 
consists. To judge from its general character 
and arrangement this large series of volumes 
might seem to offer itself as a kind of ency- 
clop:edia, or well-assorted repository of uni- 
versal wisdom, to be profitably consulted and 


» confidently quoted upon grave and important 


' 


| when we 


But this cannot be the case; for, 
come to look into any of those 
numerous yolumes, we find the contents of 


595 


subjects. 


interesting and important his- 
Of his taste 


the most 
torical sites and monuments. 


|and talents as a draughtsman it is un- 
necessary to say more than that th » world 
owes already to his skill and labours the 


auspice ~ 


masterly illustrations published in a magni- 
ficent folio edition, with text, under the 
of pom French government some 
twenty years a In that splendid work he 
raise d: a monument whi ch will ensure a long 
duration to his reputation, both as an ac om = 
plished artist and as a learn ef man. ‘Itisall 
the more to be regretted that he should have 
gy .d part of his former masterly drawings 

» be utilized for th illustrations of this 
eb ots of his to 4. ‘* Univers, od where 
we find no less than sixty-four yery indifferent 
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reproductions, upon a much diminished scale, 
of some of the finest of his former drawings. 
They are, in fact, lithographs of the cheapest, 
and not of a very commendable kind. ‘To 
these pictures are also added at the end of 
the volume six maps of Asia Minor, repre- 
senting the country at its six grand historical 
epochs—the first as it was under the rule of 
the Persians; the next after the conquest of 
Alexander the Great; the third under the 
dominion of the Romans; the next during 
the times of the Emperor Heraclitus ; and the 
last in its present state. None of these maps 
are, however, of a nature to do justice to the 
subject. Like the preceding pictures they 
are reduced reprints from other works; and 
we would, therefore, advise those who take 
more than a passing interest in the historical 
geography of Asia Minor rather to consult 
the more original and superior maps of 
Loewenberg, Stiiler, and Kiepert, as affording 
more accurate and satisfactory information. 
But, then, here again Texier is not at fault, 
save by his having conformed to the once 
established rules and regulations of the 
‘* Univers,” instead of giving his work in an 
independent, and therefore more satisfactory 
form to the world. 

There is, however, one virtue about this 
book, by which it surpasses even the con- 
scientious and elaborately learned work of 
Mr. Munk. It is not dull to read; and, 
wherever the author has allowed his natural 


- facetiousness to predominate over his studied 


gravity, itis actually amusing. And, because 
of our having been angry with M. Texier for 
allowing himself to be published among the 
authors of the ‘‘ Univers,” we feel all the more 

leasure in pointing out the merits of his 
Sox: of which, in this particular respect, it 
possesses not a few. He gives, for instance, 
a most interesting and quite novel account of 
the various postal systems and modes of 
travelling which have been used at different 
times ‘in Asia Minor. 

The Persians had already established at 
Chrysopolis (the modern Scutari) a station 
for couriers, whence news was carried with 
surprising rapidity throughout the whole 
vast monarchy ; and the Romans maintained 
and improved this institution in the most 
careful manner when their empire had been 
established in the East. Augustus formed 
the veredarii upon the model of the Persian 
angeri, who were paid and furnished with 
horses by the different provincial govern- 
ments, and stationed at regular intervals 
through all parts of his eastern dominions. 
The post-houses were called mansiones, and 
alsoafforded accommodation to travellers, who, 
like the imperial messengers, were furnished, 
on payment of the regulated prices, with 
both horses and vehicles. The vehicles, or 
rha/e, consisted either of two-wheeled carts or 
of four-wheeled waggons, such as are still in 
use among the Dutch colonists at the Cape 
of Good Hope. They had, of course, no 
springs; and though locomotion by means of 
~ raved Toe to the excellent state of the 
Roman roads—was not impossible then as it 
would be now, after their almost total dis- 
appearance, this mode of travelling does not 
seem to have been very comfortable. It 
disagreed, at least, sadly with the delicate 
constitution and refined habits of the 
younger Plinius, when, after being nomi- 
nated prefect of Bithynia, he tried to reach 
his province by land. On disembarking at 
Ephesus he took coach, as we should say, to 
Prusa (Broussa) ; but the dust of the road, the 
discomforts and the jolting of the waggon 
fatigued him so much that his digestive 
faculties became most alarmingly deranged. 
When he reached Pergamus he found himself 
in such an impaired state of health that, 
instead of continuing to “ rough it’ by land, 
he hastened to Pitane, the nearest seaport 
on the coast, from which he continued his 
journey by sea under less trying circum- 
stances. We ought, however, not to judge 
of the Roman system of postal communica- 
tion and travel by the individual mishap 
which befel the amiable and distinguished 
prefect of Bithynia; for it appears in reality 


> 








as far as we can learn from ancient writers, 


and from the not very long, but all the more | 


graphie account given by M. C. Texier. 
In the volume on ‘‘ L’ Asie Mineure” there 
is another chapter to which we feel bound to 


call special attention, on account of its in- | 
teresting and original character—the one in | 


which Cicero’s sojourn iu Asia is described. 
According to the epistles which he never 
ceased sending with such praiseworthy regu- 
larity to his trusty friend and correspondent 
Atticus, the great Roman philosopher seems 
to have started on his eastern ®xpedition with 
anything butcheerfulanticipations. And, con- 
sidering the nature of the enterprise, there 
can hardly be any doubt as to its having 
been’a most uncongenial business to this 
man—so elegant, above all others, in taste, 
and so accomplished in letters—to go into a 
distant province, there to wage war upon 
savages, as he considered them, and to rule 
over anumber of rude barbarians, every one 
of whom was the very contrast to his own 
refined self. Poor Cicero! His temper was 
sorely tried; his existence became fretful, and 
he evidently longed more than ever after his 
charming and quiet villa at Bais, or his 
library in Rome, where he used so fully 
to enjoy the dolce farniente of think- 
ing and writing, and where he shared 
the delightful moments of his learned 
leisure with Atticus and other friends. 
Detestable and inglorious to him were 
the hardships of the siege and conquest 
of the contemptible town of Pidnelissus, 
or Pindenissus, as he persists in calling 
it. All his ill-humour, however, did not 
once induce him to commit any act of 
harshness or injustice. His innate kind- 
heartedness and gentleness of character, be- 
sides his high sense of justice, never forsook 
him. So scrupulous was he, in fact, about 
right and wrong that he did not even avail 
himself of the established privilege of levying 
contributions upon the towns through which 
he passed, in order to defray the expenses 
of his journey, but insisted most scrupu- 
lously in paying for everything, firewood 
included, which he or his retinue con- 
sumed during their stay in any place. The 
magnificent contempt of the great philosopher 
seems, however, to have reached its climax 
upon the occasion of his being repeatedly im- 
portuned by one of his own friends—who must 
have been an ardent lover of sport—on the 
subject of panthers. M. Coclius had several 
times written to the Cilician proconsul re- 
questing him to send some of these animals 
alive to Rome, as they were said to abound 
in his province. Instead of vouchsafing a 
direct reply to these applications Cicero only 
condescended to write in one of the many 
letters to his friend Atticus: ‘‘ There was 
nothing new to me in that letter (the last 
letter of Coclius), excepting what he saysabout 
the panthers of Cibyra. You have done very 
well in telling Octavius that you did not 
believe that I was going to send any of them 
to his colleague.” With reference to this 
anecdote M. Texier observes that the panther 
was most probably an animal as little known 
in Asia Minor in those days as it is now; 
which assertion, however, we feel bound 
to contradict, as we have ourselves ascertained 
by personal experience, when travelling some 
years ago in that country, that there do not 
only to this day exist such animals as 
panthers in several parts of Asia Minor, but 
that they are both of a size and ferocity 
which would haye made it a matter of no 
small difficulty for Cicero to comply with the 
urgent requests of his friend. 





TWO SHORT NOVELS. 
Denise. By the Author of “ Mademoiselle Mori.” 
(Bell and Daldy.) 


| Adrian L’ Estrange; or,“ Moulded out of Faults.” 


| 


(Smith, Elder, & Co.) 
QUIET, touching, and beautiful book is 
‘** Denise,” which would have been quite 


_ first-rate had the authoress a little more power 


| 


of dramatically representing her characters 
and pressing forward the action of her story. 


| 
| 


| 











| grace 
‘the flirting widow, &e. 


know and love, and of people whom she has 
thoroughly studied; but, in the men and 
women, we just miss those distinctive touches 


| of the master’s hand that bring out the full 
_ character of every figure on the canvas, and 


that unity of composition which refuses all 
detail that does not lead up to the central 
figures of the design. Nevertheless, in its 
enforced quiet and self-restraint, in its choice 
of humble subject and refusal of false attrac- 
tiveness, the book is very interesting, and 
especially valuable now in these days of sen- 
sation novels. The scene is laid in a quiet 
dull town of Provence, Farnoux, with its 
hard barren limestone crags, its soft olive 
woods on the hills, and at their feet the blue 
rippled sea—the Mediterranean, with all its 
ancient promontories, sleeping in the sun! 
To a boarding-house in this dull place, where 
her aunt has rooms, comes the heroine of the 
story, Denise le Marchand, an orphan-girl 
brought up in England, of a deep, quiet, 
earnest nature, Bible-taught, not anxious 
for the future, not greedy for pleasure, but 
willing to wait for what God will send her. 
She does not at first know that she is the 
child of the youngest sister of the Seigneur 
de Farnoux by his intendant (steward or 
secretary), Antoine le Marchand; but in time 
that is told her; and in time, too, comes 
Gaston, the nephew of the Seigneur, to say 
that his uncle had left him the chateau and 
ancestral grounds on condition of his marry- 
ing Denise; that, though he (Gaston) does 
not Jove her, nor she him, he desires above 
all things that she should be his wife; will 
she? She will: for.she doeslove him. But 
after her marriage she slowly learns that her 
husband’s heart was another’s, a bright 
lovely Lucille’s, to whom he had been be- 
trothed, but whose mother had forced her to 
give him up for aricher man. Slowly to the 
true wife, whose first earthly longing is for 
her husband’s love, comes the knowledge 
that she cannot gain it; tenderly does sho 
nurse in Lucille’s dying illness that victim of 
an unhappy marriage who was meant for 
her husband’s bride ; sadly does she see him 
depart from her, after his first love’s death, 
to seek in other pursuits the peace and rest 
that her pent-up love cannot give him; 
wearily, so wearily, do the months of his 
absence pass; the true wife strives to bear 
up, to do her duty—but the light of her 
life is away, and her heart is_break- 
ing. So naturally and touchingly is this 
part of the story written, that we are 
half ashamed to confess the delight with 
which we welcomed back the repentant 
husband—at last, by a happy Jnglish 
home, awakened to a sense of what his own 
home ought to be, and knowing that in hisown 
wife’s love he had a treasure that Lucille’s, his 
first girl passion, could never have secured 
him. ‘This is the main thread of the story ; 
but we should do injustice to the authoress 
were we to omit noticing her very careful 
studies of the life in the French boarding- 
house—Denise’s artist-aunt and her parrot 
Cocotte; the common-place kind-hearted 
Madame Litre; the scheming landlady Ma- 
dame Rocca, with her cherry-gardening 
husband ; Thérézon, the maid, and her scape- 
lover, Manocle; Madame Muard, 
The De TFarnoux 
family and old Benoite are very well drawn 





too, though we doubt whether a man of the 


force of character that Gaston is said to have 
had would haye given up his love Lucille 
as easily as the story makes him. The des- 
criptions of scenery seem to us excellent. 
Judging from that of Avranches, which we 
do know, and from photographs of Monaco, 
which we do not know, the word-pictures 


leave us with the impression that they are 


_ true reproductions of their originals, 


As the 
book has kept a previously-tired reviewer, 


and one not partial to novels, up till three 


o’clock in the morning reading it, he may, 
with a clear conscience, recommend it to 
more leisurely readers. 

« Adrian l’Estrange,” oddly enough, turns 
on the same plot as ‘‘ Denise’”’—the love of a 
man for a light-natured, be: g:iful girl, for 


to haye been brought to perfection, at least | She writes of a country that she must well | whom he neglects a deeper and truer- 
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natured one, whom he ultimately loves best. 
But Adrian does not marry his Catherine 
Vernon till his first love, Lily Denborough, 
is dead, though on the eve of his first in- 
tended marriage he deserts Catherine as soon 
as he hears that Lily is alive, and not mar- 


ried (though in reality she is) to his schem- | 
| ecclesiastical 


ing rival Darcy Pierrepont. As novels go, 
“Adrian L’Estrange”’ is carefully written 
above the average; but one’s chief feeling 


about it is one of thankfulness that the old | 


three-volume is not now a necessity, for the 
book would have been a serious infliction had 
it been spun out to the old correct length. As 
it is, the Longfellowish sentimentality of the 
story is quite bearable; the lovers walk 
straight into one another’s hearts in a sharp 
smart way thatis quite refreshing; and those 
long chapters that might have been filled with 
the Indian mutiny and the Piedmontese and 
French campaigns in North Italy, and the 
purifying influence they exerted on Adrian’s 
character, are doubled up into part of twenty 
pleasant pages that one would even not 
have been sorry to see expanded. Though 
‘* Moulded out of Faults ”’ is one of the titles 
of the book, we do not see that Adrian com- 
mitted more than one fault, and that not a 
great one —he should have told Catherine 
sooner of his love for Lily, so as to have pre- 
vented her (unconsciously to him) falling in 
love with him, an engaged man. Surely it 
was no fault that he afterwards left Catherine 
for Lily. She herself felt and said that it 
was right, however hard it might be for her 
to bear. The authoress seems to have meant 
to make her hero more faulty, but to have 
got to like him so much that she has shielded 
him as she went on. ‘The book shows power 
of a certain kind, though with a tendency to 
gushingness and sensation-writing occasion- 
ally. The best characters, to our mind, are the 
French shopwoman and maid; and the best bit, 
Lily’s joy in her early love. Darcy Pierrepont 
is not properly worked out ; and we beg to say 
that, when a man is seeking, after years of 
absence, for his long-lost love, he is not 
likely to turn pointer and ‘‘ trust to his in- 


stinct’’ to find her in a country strange to 
him, but, on the contrary, would attend to 


the directions of the native who knows her 
house. F. 





—= * 
GEORGE THE THIRD’S REIGN: MR. 
MASSEY AND MR. PHILLIMORE. 
A History of England during the Reign of George 
the Third. By William Massey, M.P. Vol. 
IV., 1793—1802. (Parker, Son, and Bourn.) 
History of England during the Reign of George 
the Third. By John George Phillimore. Vol. I. 
(Virtue Brothers & Co.) 
MASTERLY History of England during 
the sixty years’ reign of George the 
Third would be one of the most valuable 
works of its class that could possibly be 
written ; and the undertaking would be diffi- 
cult in proportion to its value. The nine 
generations of English history, beginning 
with Henry the Seventh, and ending with 
George the Second, form, as Macaulay has 
well remarked, ‘‘a perfect cycle, a great 
year of the public mind.” During this cycle 
was fought an entire battle for politic al and 
re ligious liberty. Under the rule of the first 
Tudor England entered upon an altogether 
new phase of national life. The old strife 
between king and barons, or between rival 
claimants for “the crown as a mere patrimony, 
became impossible ; and new principles were 
started, soon to take firm root in the country. 
“The Reformation divided the people into 
two great parties. The Protestants were 
victorious. They again subdivided them- 
selves. Political factions were engrafted on 











theological sects. The mutual animosities 
of the two parties gradually emerged into 
the light of public life. First came ‘conflicts 
in Parliament; then civil war: then revolu- 
tion upon revolution, each attended by its 
appurtenance of proscriptions, and persecu- 
tions, and tests; cach followed by severe 


measures on the peer of the conquerors; | 
each exciting a deadly and fostering hated 
reign of 


in the conquered. During the 








George the Second things were evidently 
tending to repose. At the close of that reign 
the nation had completed the great revolu- 


tion which commenced in the early part of 


the sixteenth century, and was again at rest. 
The fury of sects had died away. Jacobitism 
was amere name. The great battle for our 
and civil polity had been 
fought and won.” Then George the Third 
became king; and out of his idea of king- 
ship, taken up by some of his statesmen, 
modified by others, and resisted by not a few, 
out of the mighty influence for good and ill 
exerted upon the nation by the French 
Revolution, out of the thousand-and-one 
new or renovated thoughts that sprang up 
among the people themselves, was shape vd 
a strangely complicated mass of contradic- 
tory occurrences, difficult as they are 
necessary to be understood. The historian 
of the period, after comprehending the 
national temperament as built up during a 
thousand years of vigorous life, must analyse 
the causes of change operating upon every 
section of society, and describe the long 
series of crises apparent in every department 
of English thought and action. He has to 
trace the political conflicts of the time, open- 
ing with the arrogant pretensions of the 
young king and his ill-trained advisers, 
covering the brilliant histery of Parlia- 
mentary battle under the Pitts and Burke, 
Fox, Sheridan, and Canning, including the 
memorable series of battles for liberty of 
speech and writing on politics and re ligion, 
in which the names of Wilkes and Cobbett, 
Horne Tooke and Leigh Hunt are famous, 


as 


and issuing in a state of things that resulted | 


perforce in the thorough freedom of all 
classes in the present day. He has to detail 
the gradual enlightenment of the people in 
all branches of education, the rapid develop- 
ment of scientific and artistic knowledge, the 





many fresh outbursts of religious thought, and | 


the great improvement in most parts of social 
hfe and conventional rule that set the nine- 
teenth century far in advance of the eigh- 
teenth. He has to survey the three separate 
histories, half domestic and half foreign, half 
civil and half military, of Lrish, American, 
and Indian strife with England. He has also 
to sketch, and with no duil pen, the brillant 
series of European wars, by land and by sea, 
that have added to our 
biography a crowd of heroes, none the less 
noble because half eclipsed by the supreme 
nobility of a Wellington and a Nelson. 

All this 1s attempted by both Mr. Massey 
and Mr. Phillimore; but, despite the zeal 
shown by both historians, neither result 
is very satisfactory. In abruptly ending 
his work, after treading only two-thirds of 
the ground he had marked out for himself, 
Mr. Massey shows either that he is tired of 
his subject, or that his treatment of it is not 
sufficiently pleasing to the reading public for 
him to be justified in continuing the story,— 
perhaps both. Unless the later a of 
Mr. Phillimore’s work are-much better than 
its first instalment, we fear it will never 
extend to the ten or twelve volumes which, 
following the proportions of the one before 
us, it threatens to fill. In everything, indeed, 
except vituperative power, Mr. Massey’s 
shorter and more modest work appears to 
us the better of the two. 

Mr. Phillimore does not think well of his 
countrymen or of ‘‘ the mob of the reading 
public.” ‘‘They sometimes endure genius, 
but they always encourage mediocrity.” He 
must, therefore, not desire encouragement 
for his work, and he must not be surprised if 
his genius is considered one of the unendur- 
able order. ‘* Their chief intellectual defect 
is an inveterate empiricism, a delight in 
microscopic detail, and a total absence of 
anything like the power of generalisation. 
Iie must not therefore cor nplai Lif they judg 
his book simply by the goodness or badness 
of its details and fail to see in it any wonder- 
ful power of generalization. 

Mr. Phillimore, indeed, has so poor an 
opinion of the English that he would be at a 
loss to understand how they became a great 


and the fact that they have had “a few 
eminent citizens.”” ‘‘In France the sordid 
motives of the few have often made useless 
the noble purposes and amazing self- devotion 
ofthe many. In England the gross propensi- 
ties and selfish views of the many have been 

turned to the public service, or counteracted 
and neutralised by the lofty qualities of the 
few. Neither the long struggle against the 
House of Stuart, nor the Revolution of 1688, 
nor Catholic emancipation, nor free trade 
were the work of the people.” These are 
Mr. Phillimore’s ‘ generalisations:” the 
‘*details”’ that might lead to another con- 
clusion must not be sought in his volume. 
It is Mr. Phillimore’s way, however, to find 
fault with nearly everything and everybody, 
and this in terms of unabated severity. 
‘* Calvin’s appalling creed’ was ‘‘ more im- 
moral than any with which Paganism can be 
reproached.”’ Henry the Eigh th was only a 


sanguinary wretch who ‘bathed himself 
in innocent blood, and indulged a savage 
nature against which neither youth, nor age, 


nor sex, nor distinguished services, nor 
obscurity, nor the veneration of the civilised 
world, furnished any protection,” and his 
Parhament was only a mean-spirited and 
selfish body that ‘‘ turned for a short time 
the Cambyses-like caprice of this fury of 
lust and blood into the religion of the state, 
and gaye to his proclamations the force of 
law.” 

In this way Mr. Phillimore reviews the 
progress of the English nation, prior to the 
accession of George the Third, in 264 pages of 
introduction. In 300 other pages he traces, 
with great fulness, the history of the country 
during the first five years and nine months 
of the new reign. The period, including the 
development of George's kingeraft and the 
consequent strife of parties in Parliament 
and the country, the commencement of direct 
conflict for liberty of the press led by Wilkes 
in the ‘‘ North Briton,” a stirring portion of 


| Clive’s administration in India, and = 
beginning of American discontent, is full 


| instructive material, 


military and nayal | 


' fashioned hatred of the French 


which Mr. Phillimore 
handles with evident honesty of purpose and 
sometimes with considerable power. By 
rarely referring to the sources of his informa- 
tion he weakens the authority of his volume ; 
and, by omitting dates and disregarding chro- 
nology, he lessens its value to students. But 
the one great fault of the book is a bitterness 
of tone that makes it ve ry hard to read and 
very unsafe to follow. A VPhilippic can- 
not possibly be a history. 

Bitterness is certainly not the fault of the 
work that Mr. Phillimore has undertaken to 
supersede. Mr. Massey’s language is notably 
graceful and conciliatory. He is anything 
but a Tory, and he retains all the old- 
Revolution. 
Hence in the fourth volume of his ‘‘ History” 
—which in style and temper is so lke its 
predecessors that detailed criticism 1s quite 
unnecessary—he is strongly opposed to Pitt’s 
treatment of the questions of reform and ex- 
tended liberty, about which most men are 
nowadays agreed, and heartily supports 
him in his policy y respecting the e continental 
war. With these two subjects the greater 
part of his volume is occupied. The history 
of the famous prosecutions, in which such 


and Hunter, Thelwall and 


men as Ridgway 
Horne Took became famous by no virtue of 
their own, and of the brave spirit in which 


Englishmen, notwithstanding the strong 
temptations to violent action that came from 
the then successful example of the Fren ch 

fevolution and from the unjust and suspici- 
cious legislation of the Tory government, is 
pleasantly and accurately told. =a e great 
battle s fought with the French, on the “Nile 
and at Acre, at Alexandria and in the] Baltic, 
with all the atte ndant troubles of a long and 


disastrous warfare — a temporary cessa- 
tion ot Neatititien was ol tained ~ the peace 
of Amiens, are vigorously described. The 
longest and best chapter of the work, how- 
ever, is the one devoted to an account of the 


miserable state of Ireland at the close of the 
eighteenth century, of the unfortunate re- 


nation at all, but’ for their insular position | bellion mainly due to the misgovernment of 
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the English rulers and their deputies, and of 
the final establishment of the Union. Itisa 
melancholy chapter, but one well worth 
studying. No one can read Mr. Massey’s 
‘* History of England under George the Third”’ 
without wishing that it were written with a 
firmer hand and in a more comprehensive 
spirit: yet no one can help regretting that 
the tale so elegantly told through two-and- 
forty years of its course should be left un- 
finished. Mr. Massey may possess only the 
mediocrity which Mr. Phillimore so much 
objects to. But honest mediocrity is better 
than that which tries to be genius, and is 
not. H. R. F. B. 





FISH-HATCHING AND PISCI- 
CULTURE. 
Fish-Hatching. By Frank T. Buckland. (Tinsley, 
Brothers.) 


HE art of Pisciculture, so far as applicable 
to an increased commerce in fish, was— 
‘after having been in abeyance, except for the 
solution of problems in natural history, for 
nearly a century—rediscovered in the year 
1842 by a French peasant who followed the 
pursuit of fish-catching in the streams of the 
Vosges. Joseph Remy, the fisherman in 
question, had been, in the way of his busi- 
ness, noting from year to year how scarce all 
kinds of fresh-water fish were becoming. 
Impressed, like every person having a super- 
ficial knowledge of the natural history of fish, 
with the idea that such animals can never 
become scarce because of their extraordinary 
fecundity, it was some time before he could 
arrive at a reason for the growing scarcity ; 
but the idea at last dawned upon him that it 
ras from over-fishing—a not unnatural cala- 
mity in a Catholic country—that all the 
scarcity had arisen. The more he inyesti- 
gated the matter, the more was he convinced 
that he had hit on the only cause that could 
account for the growing deficiency of river- 
fish. Remy very correctly reasoned that, if 
the whole of the fish-eggs which were annu- 
ally spawned came to life, and ‘arrived at 
maturity, the supply would be abundant; 
but that, as hundreds of thousands of the 
eges were lost every spawning season, and 
as many thousands of the fish were destroyed 
in their infancy by watchful enemies, it was 
therefore impossible to calculate upon any- 
thing like a growth of fish commensurate 
with the number of eggs spawned. The 
remedy decided upon by Remy for this state 
of things was to hatch a larger percentage 
of the eggs, and protect through their infan- 
tile troubles as many as possible of the young 
fish. All this Remy, in conjunction with a 
coadjutor, achieved in the course of a few 
— He began by yisiting the spawning- 
eds of various fishes and gathering from 
them all the eggs he could see. Placing these 
in boxes filled with gravel, and then laying 
them in the stream to admit of the water 
constantly running over them, he awaited 
the .result. These gathered eggs speedily 
came to life in large numbers; indeed, the 
percentage of unhatched eggs was infini- 
tesimal. Remy fed the young fish ; and, by- 
and-bye, he had the satisfaction to observe a 
marked increase take place in the fishy popu- 
lation of his native streams. 

Remy speedily saw, however, that, to 
accomplish fish-hatching on a sufficiently 
great scale—and it is only on a great scale 
that Pisciculture can be made valuable—he 
must alter his plan of operations. 
struck Remy and his coadjutor Gehin—and 
we take the facts from an official paper—that, 
if, instead of gathering the eggs from the 
spawning-beds, they were to capture the fish 
and themselves extrude the spawn, it would 
lighten their labour and increase their profits. 
Accordingly, they seized a female trout just 
about to spawn, and by force af pressure 
obtained her eggs. Placing these in a vessel 


> 
containing fresh water, they obtained the 
milt of the male fish by a similar operation ; 
and, the two being mixed, all that was 
necessary to render the eggs fruitful was 
accomplished. These two men next, in imi- 
tation of the fish, placed the eggs in a layer 











It then | 








of gravel which they had deposited in a per- 
forated box and planted as before in a stream 
of running water. In due time the spawn 
came to life; and, as each egg yielded a fish, 
the improvement on the old plan became 
obyious. The pisciculturists, of course, took 
precautions for keeping the little creatures 
out of danger and supplying them with 
proper food. Extending the operation the 


year ‘after to a larger quantity of fish, they | 
obtained an almost incredible increase in | 


their numbers, which by-and-byeamounted to 
millions. The whole modus operandi of what 
is called artificial fish-breeding is displayed 
in the simple operations of these I'rench 
peasants—the operations at the 
breeding - ponds at Stormontfield being 
founded on the process of Joseph Remy. 

As might be expected, the direction of 
Pisciculture, so far as the operations in I*rance 
were concerned, was speedily taken out of the 
hands of Gehin and Remy; but not till the 
exertions of these men had been handsomely 
acknowledged, and their labours rewarded 
by the French Government. And now, after 
an experience of twenty years, fish-culture 
has been so perfected, that there has been 
erected at Huningue, near Basle, on the Rhine, 
a gigantic fish-nursery and spawn-warehouse 
for the supply of eggs and the dissemination 
of the art. Huningue is fitted up specially 
for this traffic with breeding-boxes and re- 
servoirs ; and millions of eggs are annually 
received and sent to Germany, Spain, Eng- 
land, and other places. Comparatively few 
of the eggs are hatched at Huningue, as it 
was never intended to breed fish at that place, 
but simply to erect a dépét for the temporary 
storage of the eggs. These are industriously 
gathered from adjoining streams and lakes by 
peasants and others, who make a trade of 
doing so, and who are paid at the rate of 
about two franes for each thousand eggs. Of 
course they procure them in the readiest 
way by seizing the fish and extruding the 
spawn; but it must ultimately, we think, 
injure certain of the Continental rivers if 
this branch of industry continues to increase, 
as it has been doing during late years. 
The eggs, nicely packed in wet moss, placed 
in perforated boxes, can be sent to great dis- 
tances without the slightest danger. Pisci- 
culture in France has culminated in a series 
of gigantic operations, which have now been 
so extended as to embrace not only most of 
the rivers, lakes, and canals of the country, 
but even the sea itself. Oyster-banks of 
great size have been erected and are already 
proving remunerative. Sea-fish have been 
operated upon and protection afforded to their 
eggs and young. Eels have been cultivated— 
so have leeches; and at present M. Coste, 
the piscicultural Richelieu, who has recreated 
the French fisheries, is directing his attention 
to the huge crustaceans of America and the 
fish of China, with a view to their acclima- 
tization in the seas of France. 

There is already a considerable literature 
of Pisciculture. Among French works on 
the subject (handy books) we may name 
** Guide du Pisciculteur, d’aprés des notes et 
des documents fournis par J. Remy;”’ ‘‘ Mul- 
tiplication artificielle des Poissons,” par J. 
P. J. Koltz; ‘ Pisciculture, Pisciculteurs, et 
Poissons,” par Eugéne Noel. Then, in 
English, there are—Brown’s history of the 
Stormontfield experiments; Messrs. Ash- 
worth’s little ‘‘ Treatise on the Propagation 
of Salmon,” the recent work by Mr. Francis; 
and, lastly, this work of Dr. Buckland. 
The following extracts from this last-named 
work will interest our readers :— 


How To count Fisn-Eaas. 


Not trusting to calculations that have had the 
run of Natural History books for the last fifty 
years, I have examined the roes of the ordinary 
fish used for human food, and am enabled to place 
before you the following table, and also the speci- 
mens themselves, to show what an enormous 
number of eggs are deposited by fish. But I 
must tell you how these calculations are made, 
that you may repeat them for yourselves. I get 
the mass of the roe from the fishmonger; and these 
have been kindly and chiefly presented to me by 
Mr. Grove of Charing Cross, and Mr. Townsend 
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of Agar Strect. I make a few cuts in the mem. 
brane which contains the roe with a knife, and 
then plunge them into water, which is, at the 
moment of immersion, positively at the boiling 
point. Being composed of albumen, the eggs obey 
the natural law and coagulate in an instant. JT 
then add a little common salt, and continue to 
boil the eggs till they all become quite detached 
from the membrane and swim about in the water 
like loose marbles. If any achere to the mem. 
brane they should be gently removed by a soft 
brush or by shaking in the boiling water. I then, 


| when all the eggs are quite loose, pour off the 


water and pour the eggs into a meat-dish, and d 
them s/ow/y either in the sun or in the oven, the 
door of which is left open.to prevent their becom- 
ing baked into lumps. I then weigh the whole 
mass of the eggs and put down the total weight 
on paper. I then weigh out five grains from the 
mass, aud get them counted over carefully undera 
magnifying hand-glass on white paper: this is ladies’ 
work. Having ascertained the number of eggs in 
five grains, I send off the figures to a young man, 
Mr. Heap, the son of one of the soldiers in the 2nd 
Life Guards, who is an excellent arithmetician, 
which I am not, and who returns me the results, 
By this means, which others can also adopt, I 
have been enabled to obtain the tables below. 


NUMBER OF EGGs IN FIsu. 


Weight Total Number 

of Fish. of Eggs. 
Trout . 9 A ma ‘ ~ 1,008 
Jack ‘ + « SR fs » 3 42,840 
Perch . e « Smee. 4 ‘ ‘ 20,592 
Roach . oe (ERR ce °° 480,480 
Smelt . ° oe 2 Oh ‘ . 36,652 
Lump Fish . . 2 Ib .. oy 116,640 
Brill . ° « 4 Be « ° ° 239,775 
Sole . . . 1 lb. . . . . 13 h, 166 
Herring . » RA. 2 ° ° 19,840 
Mackerel e £1 SR are — 86,120 
Turbot . 8 lb. . e . 385,200 
Cod. ° see ee « * ‘ 4,872,000 

PISCICULTURE ON THE RIVER THAMES. 


Our noble Thames has not been neglected, for 
there are now in full work at Hampton, near 
Hampton Court, two sets of hatching-boxes, both 
crowded with young fish and eggs. One of these 
has been entirely planned as to details and erected 
in his greenhouse solely at the expense of Stephen 
Ponder, Esq., of Hampton, without whose perse- 
vering and painstaking energy pisciculture in the 
Thames would probably have come to nothing, 
and to whom, therefore, too much public praise 
cannot be accorded. The other apparatus con- 
sists of boxes placed out of doors in a meadow 
near the Thames, the water being supplied from 
the “Christian Spring.” The ‘Thames Angling 
Preservation Society’ (who are doing their best 
to preserve our noble river from London Bridge 
to Staines Bridge, to afford sport and recreation 
to the angler, and also to provide a delicacy for 
the table) are endeavouring to stock their waters 
for the sake of their subscribers and the public in 
general—for they have appointed a fish-culture 
committee, of which I have the honour to be one 
of the members ; and for the last three years we 
have been hatching and turning fish into the 
Thames, both from the out-door boxes and also 
Mr. Ponder’s apparatus. In order that the reader 
shall see the latest results, I give from official 
returns the results of the fish-hatching of the sea- 
son ending May, 1863 :— 


Rhine Salmon . . . 7 o 
English Trout é e ° aia 
French Trout P ° ° ° ° 
Ombre Chevalier (Charr) ° ° 
Grayling . ° ° ° . 





In all . é ‘ ; « « 35,000 


A few observations on this list. The salmon 
were presented in the form of ova by the ever- 
liberal M. Coumes on the part of the French 
Government. This gentleman visited the Hamp- 
ton fish-hatching works with me, and he was 
pleased to express his high approval of what he 
saw and heard. He has further shown his ap- 
proval practically by the salmon ova he has sent, 
as he is most anxious that the attempt to restore 
salmon to the Thames should be persevered with. 





LATHAM’S ‘‘NATIONALITIES OF 
EUROPE.” 

The Nationalities of Europe. By R. G. Latham, 
M.A., M.D., F.R.S., &c., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; late Professor of English 
in University College, London, &. In Two 
Volumes. (Allen & Co.) 

R. LATHAM is well-known as: one of 
the most accomplished living ethnolo- 
ists. His ‘‘ Descriptive Ethnology” and 
is work on ‘‘The Natural History of the 
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Varieties of Man” are standard treatises 
which no student of ethnological science can 
afford to neglect. If he is somewhat too 
speculative for the ordinary English mind, 
and if his style is a little harsh and unattrac- 
tive, still it is generally recognised that he 
possesses an amount of knowledge, linguistic 
and historical, of which few at the present 
day can boast, and that he is an indepen- 
dent, if not a really original, thinker. Much 
will always be pardoned to an author who 
unites these two merits; and very rugged 
English will be read to get at such a body of 
fact and thought as, it is felt, a work from 
Dr. Latham’s pen will be sure to contain. 

Dr. Latham describes his present work as 
belonging to the department of ‘‘ Political 
Ethnology ” (Preface, p. v.) In other words, 
it is not ethnology pure et simple, as we find 
it in the works of Prichard, Bopp, Grimm, 
Lassen, Max Miiller, but ethnology in its 
political aspect, and treated with special refer- 
ence to political claims and prospects. The 
subject is mapped out on a political, not upon 
an ethnological principle. The author, in- 

stead of taking the ‘‘ Nationalities ”’ of his 
titlo and treating of them separately, brings 
before us the various states, or political aggre- 
gates, of Europe, and proceeds to give us an 
account of the varieties of ethnic type within 
the geographical boundaries of each of these 
states. A consequence of this mode of treat- 
ment is, that the limitation to Europe, which 
the title promises, cannot well be observed. 
Two of the leading Huropean states—Russia 
and Turkey—have a dominion which con- 
tinues uninterruptedly from Europe into 
Asia, and which thence extends, in the one 
case, into North America, in the other, into 
Africa. The political principle adopted by 
the author draws into his subject the entire 
dominions of every European power; and he 
is thus led on from Europe into Asia, and 
tempted to include in his work an account of 
the tribes inhabiting at least two-thirds of 
the Asiatic continent. In consistency, he 
should have proceeded further, and on the 
one hand have crossed Behring’s Straits into 
Russian America, and given us a description 
of the Western Esquimaux; while on the 
other he should have entered Africa by the 
Isthmus of Suez, and discoursed of Egypt, 
Tripoli, and Tunis. Perhaps he should even 
have done more. It is not clear on what 
grounds extra- European populations are in- 
cluded if the territory is continuous, excluded 
when it is separate and isolated. ‘Of the 
sporadic elements which constitute the 
dominions of England and France nothing 
is said’ (Preface, p. vi.) Why not? Why 
was Algeria less entitled to consideration 
than T ranscaucasia—Hindustan than Kamt- 
shatka? Probably it was felt that some 
arbitrary lines must be somewhere drawn, or 
the ethnology of Europe would develope into 
the ethnology of the world. 

The author confesses to ‘‘a want of system” 
and a ‘*‘ want of symmetry” in his work (Pre- 
face, p. vii.) Certainly it is very remarkable 
how disproportionate a space is allotted to the 
different countries of which Europe is com- 
posed. That Russia should occupy one 
volume out of the two ought not, perhaps, to 
excite surprise, considering the extent of her 
territory, and the great variety of races by 
which that territory is peopled. But that 
Turkey should engross more than half of the 
second volume—241 pages out of 479—while 
France has seven pages assigned. to her, 
Spain and Portugal six, Great Britain and 
Switzerland two apiece, Holland and Bel- 
gium each one (!)—is certainly not what we 
should have anticipated. For one of these 
cases of apparent neglect the author excuses 
himself. He ‘‘ writes to Englishmen, Welsh- 
men, Irishmen, Scotchmen, Manxmen, and 
Channel Islanders”—and therefore he does 
not write ‘‘ about them.” They are “sup- 
posed to know as much concerning themselves 
as any student can tell them” (Preface, 
p- vil). A very rash and unfounded supposi- 
tion, to our thinking ; but an excuse—valeat 
quantum, In the remaining cases no excuse 
at all—not the ghost of an excuse—is offered. 
How is it to be explained that we have six 

















pages only upon the Basques, six lines only (*) 
upon the Bretons, and two lines only (!!) 
upon the Swiss of the Grisons? One is 
tempted to suspect that the political aspect 
of the work has interfered with its scientific 
completeness, and has led the author to hurry 
over the latter portion in order to bring his 
views to bear on existing international ques- 
tions. 

But sins of omission are pardonable, espe- 
cially in literature. Let us be content with 
our ‘ half-loaf;’’ and thank our stars, when 
an author makes us feel that he has given us 
too little instead of too much, and that we 
rise from his work with a whetted appetite— 
like Oliver, ‘‘ asking for more.” 

The most interesting portions of the present 
volumes are, we think, those which introduce 
us to the native literature of several of the 
less known races of Europe and Asia, either 
by a general account, or by select specimens 
translated. The chapters on the Poetry and 
Fairy Tales of the Lithuanians (vol. i., 
ch. i.), on the Estonians and their Poetry 
(ch. xil.), on the Liefs (ch. xiii.), the Vod 
(ch. xv.), the Popular Poetry or Natural 
Literature of Finland (ch. xviii.), on the 
Mordvins and Tshuvast (ch. xix.), the Laps 
(ch. xx.), the Samoyeds (ch. xxi.), the Iron 
or Oset (ch. xxix.), the Yezids and Druzes 
(vol. ii., ch. xui.), and the Basques (ch. xx.), 
have all more or less this character, and are 
in the highest degree both entertaining and 
valuable. We know of no work where such 
a collection has been made of the outlying 
fragments—the waifs and strays-—of litera- 
ture; or where the student has the oppor- 
tunity of comparing together so many strange 
and wild forms of thought, fancy, and belief. 
A specimen or two will show the reader what 
sort of stores he will find in this treasure- 
house. And, first and foremost, here is a 
Lithuanian fairy tale. 

Onee upon a time there w 
he slept all alone in his bedroom ; but he was 
pressed all night long by a Lauma (a Fairy). He 
did all he could to get rid of it. One day he met 
a neighbour, who told him how he might do it. 


was a young man, and 


He was to go into the wood, and in a clump of 


trees he would find a young oak growing; he was 


to cut this down and see which w ay the grain of 
he was to keep his hs utchet along | 


the wood ran ; 
the grain and make a bolt; he was to go to the 
room where he slept and bolt his door with it ; 


he was to drive it in with a hammer made eut of 


nine-times-nine pieces of iron, with a lime-tree 
handle. So he went to the wood and he found 
the clump of trees, and he picked out the oak, and 
he cut it down, and he saw which way it grew, 
and he made the bolt, and he went home, and he 
lay awake in his bed. And the Lauma came 
creeping up, and he heard her coming, and he 


jumped out of bed, and he took the axe, and he 


drove in the bolt. An id he went to bed again, and 
he lay awake and listened. And he heard no more 
of the Lauma, but he heard a sound like a cat 
scratching. And he lay awake till the day dawned ; 
and then he saw a beautiful maiden all in tears, 
and he married the maiden; and she made him a 
good wife; and he worked hard at his 
labour, and she worked with him; but she could 
never begin any work, and she could never end it. 
And they had two children ; but she was always 
crying and talking about the bolt in the door ; and 
she begged and begged until he took it away. And 
then she said she could begin her work, and she 
could end her work. Thus they lived many years 
together, and at last the bolt was taken away ; and 
the night after the wife was gone, and the hus and 
never saw her again. He never saw her again ; 
but every Thursday night she brought the little 
children some white handkerchiefs. The 
handkerchiefs were brought every Thursday even- 
ing ; but the young man saw nobody. 
Next, a specimen of Estonian poetical 

romance :— 

Out I went a-binding besoms, 

Golden besoms of the fir-trees, 

Silver besoms from the aspens, 

From the leaves of stalwart oak-trees. 

In my arm the knife I held, 

Under my arm a ringing iron, 

Under my breast a bright iron. 

T came to the hill of Hollevi; 

There came to me a child of Sullevi ; 

Sullevi’s Kullevi’s child 

Snatched a kiss of me, 

A bold kiss ; took my hand. 
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I, a bird, gave no one kisses, 

Nor turned my head under the garland. 
In my hand a knife I held, 

Under arm a ringing iron, 

Under breast a bright iron. 

Quick I struck the child of Kullevi, 
Quick I struck the child of Sullevi, 
Quick I struck him through the heart, 
Through the liver too I bored him, 
Through the lung I turned it inwards ; 
Went back crying to the homestead. 
And the motherkin she asked me, 

And the fatherkin he asked me, 

“ Daughter, daughter, why so criest thou ?” 
Straightway then I told my mother 
Why it was that I was crying. 


| Then the lines from the first to the twenty- 


as the tale which the 


second are repeated, 
The poem pro- 


damsel told her mother. 
Much at that my mother pondered, 
Much at that my father pondered. 
* Daughter, thou hast done it rij ghtly, 
Killing so the savage monster ; 
Else hadst thou thy kindred slandered, 
Else hadst thou thy father blackened, 
Else hadst thou thy brother perilled, 
Else hadst thou beshamed thy sisters, 
Curse of lying to thy kindred. 
It was thou, thy father’s ale, 
It was thou, thy brother’s malt, 
Tt was thou that hadst to watch them; 
All the socks of all thy kindred, 
All the stockings of thy sisters. 
Joy your father now shall see, 
Joy your mother now shall see, 
Joy your brothers now shall have, 
Golden joy your golden sisters. 

We conclude our extracts with a legend of 
the Yezidi, or Devil-worshippers :— 

When Christ was on the crosa, in the absence 
of his friends, the Devil, in the fashion of 
a Dervish, took him down, and carried him 
to heaven. The Marys soon came, and, seeing 
that their Lord was not there, inquired of 
the Dervish where he was. They would not 
believe his answer; but they promised to do 80, 


if he would take the pieces of a cooked chicken 


from which he was eating, and bring the animal 


to life. He assented to the proposal; and, bring- 
| ing back bone to his bone, the cock crew! The 
Dervish then announced his real character; and 


| ally ‘‘ Melik Daiidh,’ 


daily | 


white | 





they expressed their astonishment by a burst of 
adoration. Having informed them that he would 
thenceforth always appear to his beloved in the 
shape of a beautiful bird, he departed. 

Such was the explanation of the worship 
of the Melik Taiis (King Peacock*) given by 
a Yezid to an American missionary. The 


| worship of this sacred bird is a matter with 


which the public has been familiarized by the 
interesting accounts given of Yezid customs 
in the works of Mr. Layard, who was shown 
one of the images. Dr. Latham ingeniously 
conjectures that ‘‘ Melik Taiis”’ was origin- 
’ > 4. e., King David, and 
that the Yezids have thus been seduced into 
the idolatry of a bird by the accident of 
phonetic corruption—a fact (7) which we 
commend to the attention of Professor Max 
Miiller, when he next delivers a course of 
‘** Lectures on Language.” 

Purely linguistic facts of a novel character 
are not numerous in the work before us. It 
is historical, political, and biological, rather 
than philological or linguistic. With regard 
to the main features of European ethnology, 
it accords for the most part with the standard 

works of Prichard, Bopp, and Max Miller— 
the chief peculiarity being that greater stress 
is laid on the exceptional elements in the 
populations of the several countries, and 
particularly on the wide diffusion of Sclavonic 
and Turk blood in Western as well as in 
Eastern Europe. Dr. Latham believes the 
Vandals to have been Sclaves, and the Alans, 
as well as the Huns, to have been Turks; 
and thence concludes—what would certainly 
follow—that there is much Turkish and 
Sclavonic blood in the West, and that Ger- 
many is almost as much Sclave as German. 


a Taiie or tarus Was p rol ably ** pear ok” in old Pers an, 
@S Taws Was in Greek, and (with the not uncommon re- 
lacement of t by p) pare in Latin; whence Ital. pavone, 
Pr . paon, Sp. paron, &c. But Dr. Latham is wrong in 
saying that fave * is found as an old Persian word in the 
Acharnenses”” (vol. ii. p. 140). When Dicwopolis says, 
Gx Gopmat ’ yw mpéaBerr nai Tos Tawo. Kal Tos dAaCovevmacr, 

taws is no more Persian than rpecPeis or aAaoveupa, 
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His views upon ‘‘ Nationalities,” in their 
modern political aspect, are expressed in the 
following passage, with which our space forces 
us to conclude this notice :-— 


That more than one nationality is grievously 
wronged and cruelly oppressed is assumed. If it 
were not so, why write a book? But it is one 
thing for a nation which was once powerful and 
dominant, and which treated other nations just as 
at the present moment it complains of being treated 
itself, to claim. an independent recognition for 
itself; another thing for it to claim the restitution 
of its old dominion and prerogative. The claim 
that it should have good government, self-govern- 
ment, or, at least, the government that was pro- 
mised to it on certain occasions, is valid. The 
claim that it should regain its old power of govern- 
ing others is less so. That the two may coincide 
is true. A. may wish to be incorporated with B., 
just as decidedly as B. wishes to incorporate A. 
But the vote of A. must be taken on the matter, 
and by no means be determined by either the 
aspirations or the evidence of B. 

“ Emancipate us” isareasonablecry. “Streng- 
then us by the incorporation of this, that, or 
the other, in order that we may defend our inde- 
pendence,” is an unreasonable one. 

: G. R. 
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The New Testament for English Readers: con- 
taining the Authorized Version, with Marginal 
Corrections of Readings and Renderings ; Marginal 
References; and a Critical and Explanatory 
Commentary. By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of 
Canterbury. In Two Volumes. Vol L., Part L., 
The Three First Gospels. (Rivingtons. Pp. 452.) 
—Tuis being but the first part of Volume I., the 
whole work, it appears, will consist, as issued, of 
four volumes ; which, however, will be paged so 
as to admit of being bound into two of unusual 
bulk. Dean Alford thus explains his purpose in 
the work, and the plan he has adopted :—* This 
edition of the New Testament is undertaken with 
a view to put the English reader, whose know- 
ledge is confined to our own language, in possession 
of some of the principal results of the labours of 
critics and scholars on the sacred text. a +i 
The more we value the inspired word of God, the 
more anxious ought we to be that all should pos- 
sess every help to ensure the purity of its text, 
and to clear up its true meaning. In the present 
state of the English reader’s knowledge of his 
Bible, there are two great obstacles to the attain- 
ment of these ends. The one consists in his 
ignorance of the variations of reading in the 
ancient authorities from which the sacred text 
is derived: the other in his ignorance of the 
existence of other and often indisputably better 
renderings of the sacred text than that which the 
version before him gives. Our Authorized Ver- 
sion is, as a translation, of high excellence, and is 
never to be thought of by Englishmen without 
reverence, and gratitude to Almighty God. But 
it is derived very often from readings of the Greek 
which are not based on the authority of our best 
ancient witnesses ; and it frequently gives an in- 
adequate rendering of the text which it professes 
to translate. The principal instances of both these 
imperfections it is the object of the present edition 
to enable the English reader to correct for himself. 
Words and passages, which in our Authorized 
Version are wrongly read or inadequately rendered, 
are printed in italics in the text, the true reading 
or rendering being pointed out, in the margin 
below, in the same type as the rest of the text. 
Besides this, in cases where the principal ancient 
authorities difler about the reading of the text, 
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books of the Old and New Testaments,” he says, 
“to have been given by inspiration of Almighty 
God, and in this respect to differ from all other 
books in the world. I rest this my belief on the 
consent of Christ’s Holy Catholic Church, and on 
evidence furnished by those books themselves.” 
On the other hand, the Dean does not rank him- 
self with those who advocate the theory of strict 
verbalinspiration. “I find,” he says, “ that it has 
pleased God to deliver His revelation of Himself 
to man, which is contained in those books, by the 
vehicles of hwman testimony, human speech, and 
human writing. All the phenomena necessarily 
incident to these human vehicles I consequently 
expect, and find, in our sacred books as we have 
them.” What these “phenomena” are he goes 
on to explain more in detail. The remainder of 
the Introduction to the present volume consists of 
a chapter “ On the Three First Gospels generally,” 
discussing their discrepancies, &c., and then of 
chapters on each of the three severally, discussing 
their authorship and origin, the peculiarities of 
their language, style, and character, &c. Of the 
extent of the commentary, as given in the footnotes, 
an idea may be formed from the fact that the pre- 
sent octavo volume of 452 pages overtakes only 
the three first Gospels. In almost every page the 
footnotes, in smaller type and in double columns, 
extend over half the page or more, underneath the 
text, which is in larger type and printed across 
the page. The notes, so far as we have examined 
them, are written in the Dean’s clear style, and 
address themselves minutely to every point in the 
text requiring elucidation. 


The Student’s Latin Grammar. A Grammar of 
the Latin Language. By William Smith, LL.D., 
Classical Examiner in the University of London, 
and Editor of the ‘Classical and Latin Dic- 
tionary.” For the use of Colleges and the Upper 
Forms in Schools. The Syntax by Theophilus 
D. Hall, M.A. (Murray. Pp. 378.)—“ In com- 
mon with many other Teachers and Examiners,” 
says Dr. Smith in his preface, “I had long felt the 
want of a Latin Grammar, holding an intermediate 
place between the larger works of Zumpt and 
Madvig, and the elementary treatises which still 
continue to be used even in the higher forms of 
our public and private schools.” In resolving to 
provide such a grammar Dr. Smith had, more- 
over, another object. ‘The second object,’ he 
says, “which I have had in view has been to 
introduce into Latin Grammar some of the results 
of the linguistic discoveries of modern philologists. 
It is certainly a surprising fact that, while few 
sciences have made greater progress during the 
last forty years than the science of language, our 
great public schools should, witha few honourable 
exceptions, continue to use antiquated grammars, 
written in Latin more than three hundred years 
ago. Every one would regard it as an absurdity 
for teachers of chemistry to adhere to the text- 
books even of illustrious chemists of a former 
generation; and yet classical schools cling to 
grammars which ignore all’ the researches of 
eminent modern philologists, such as Bopp, Pott, 
Curtius, Max Miiller, and others, who have thrown 
a new light upon the structure of the classical 
languages.” After Dr. Smith had advanced some 
way in the preparation of the work which he had 
projected, other occupations interrupted him ; and 
the portion of the present work relating to Latin 
Syntax is consequently by Mr. Theophilus D. Hall, 
but revised by Dr. Smith. “ Free use,” we are 
informed, “ has been made” throughout the whole 
work “of the labours of preceding grammarians, 
especially of Zumpt and Madvig; and many 
valuable suggestions for the accidence have been 
derived from Mr. John Robson. The book is 
divided as follows :—Part I., AccIDENCE, in thirty- | 
four chapters ; Part II., SynTax, in three Books— 
Book I. (in twenty chapters) treating of common 





the variation is stated in the margin. Marginal | 
notices are also appended in some cases where | 
antiquated terms, or expressions generally mis- 
understood, are used in the Authorized Version. 
The footnotes are mamly an adaptation and abridg- 
ment of those in my edition of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Additions are sometimes made to those 
notes, where further explanations, of a nature 
suitable to the English reader, seemed to be re- 
quired. The marginal references are adapted and 
abridged from those found in our ordinary English 
Bibles.” That there may be no mistake as to the 
theological views which have presided over the | 
Dean’s commentary and the whole work, he gives 
a distinct explanation of them in his General In- 
troduction. ‘They are such as are already asso- 
ciated with the respected name of Dean Alford. 


He repudiates all sympathy with what is ordinarily | 
“I regard the Canonical | 


called Rationalism. 





_ Pp. 368.)—Tuts is a companion volume to the 


/ one. In Dr. Curtius’s grammar—* acknowledged,” 


Syntax, Book II. (in seven chapters) of “ Syntaxis 
Ornata,” or higher peculiarities of construction 
and style, and Book III. (in five chapters) of the 
styles «f certain particular Latin authors; Part 
III., Prosopy, in two chapters; and, finally, 
certain Appendices, and a copious Index. 


The Student’s Greek Grammar. A Grammar 
of the Greek Language. By Dr. George Curtius, 
Professor in the University of Leipsig. Trans- 
lated under the Revision of the Author; and 
Edited by. William Smith, LL.D. (Murray. 


above in Mr. Murray’s series of Students’s Hand- 
books ; but—for reasons which both Dr. Curtius and 
Dr. Smith hint at—the plan of the Greek gram- 
mar is by no means the same as that of the Latin 


as Dr. Smith says, “by the most competent 





scholars, both in this country and in Germany, 
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to be the best representative of the present ad. 
vanced state of Greek scholarship’’—the author’s 
aim, it is true, was similar to that which Dr, 
Smith had in view in his Latin grammar. He 
wished to provide a work which, while fulfilling 
all the practical purposes of a complete school- 
grammar, should make a beginning of the more 
scientific teaching of Greek according to the dis. 
coveries and doctrines of philosophical philology 
as founded by Humboldt and Bopp and Grimm, 
and now so far advanced. Such a scientific treat- 
ment, according to Dr. Curtius, could be tried 
with greater hope of success, in a grammar of the 
Greek tongue, both on account of the wonderfull 
perfect nature of that tongue, and on account of 
the later age at which its study is usually begun, 
than in a Latin grammar. Hence, in the present 
volume, much of the old arrangement in school- 
grammars, still retained in Dr. Smith’s Latin gram- 
mar, is abandoned ; and the work is divided merely 
into two parts—I. EryMo.oey, subdivided thus: 
1. Letters and Sounds; 2. Inflexion; 3. Deriva- 
tion. II. Synrvax, in fourteen chapters. The 
translation of this celebrated work of Dr, 
Curtius, now introduced into Great Britain, is 
from the fifth edition of the German original 
(1862) ; and Dr. Curtius himself has revised the 
proof-sheets. 


The Divine Authority of the Pentateuch Vindi- 
cated. By Daniel Moore, M.A., Incumbent of 
Camden Church, Camberwell, and Tuesday Morn- 
ing Lecturer at St. Margaret’s, Lothbury ; Author 
of “Thoughts on Preaching,’ &. (Bell and 
Daldy. Pp. 258.)—Mr. Moore's stand-point in 
the present controversy is indicated thus in his 
preface :— The appearance of the present pub- 
lication, in defence of an integral portion of 
our Sacred Writings, is mainly due to the per- 
tinacity of error in selecting for its renewed 
attacks, whether open or insidious, the credibility 
of the Mosaic record. Bafiled, disarmed, put to 
confusion again and again, infidelity still holds 
fast by the conviction that this is the more vulner- 
able heel of the Christian system ; saying to all 
who would go forth to do battle against the Serip- 
tures, ‘Fight neither with small nor great, save 
only with this Book of the Law.’ The latest 
specimen of the versatility of modern error, in 
adapting its methods of attack to the more scep- 
tical appetencies of the times, has attached an 
unhappy notoriety to the name of the Bishop of 
Natal,—a prelate who has taken advantage of his 
high position in the Church, and of his previous 
reputation in another line of study, to aim the 
more deadly blow against the ancient Scriptures. 
The feelings called forth by his book, whether 
those of apprehension for the mischief it might do, 
or those of indignation and astonishment at its 
ill-concealed impiety, may be considered, by this 
time, to have pretty well subsided. Appeal was 
made by the Bishop to the manly intelligence of 
the British nation, and the response has been 
given. By its most competent and accredited 
organs, the verdict of the public has been declared, 
both upon the author and his book. It pronounces 
a sentence upon the one of an unhonoured and 
speedy oblivion. It convicts the other,of the sin 
of religious unfaithfulness, and the signal folly of 
having made a great mistake.” Mr. Moore thinks, 
however, that the present unhappy agitation raised 
by Bishop Colenso may be turned to account by 
making it the opportunity for a review of the 
General Evidences for the truth of the Old Testa- 
ment histories; and, accordingly, in this volume, 
we have such a review from his own pen, divided 
into nine sections, as follows :—I. “ Preliminary 
Observations on the Forms of Modern Scep- 
ticism ;’”’ II. “ External Testimony to the Credi- 
bility of the Mosaic History ;” ITI. “ Testimonies 
to Credibility afforded by the Books themselves ;” 
IV. “The Securities for the Genuineness and Safe 
Transmission of the Books;’ V. “The Penta- 
teuch a Revelation from God;” VI. ‘* The 
Inspired Autograph and the Human Copy ;” 
Vil. “ Auxiliary Evidences” (viz., Miracle, 
Prophecy, and the Connexion of the Dispensa- 
tions); VIII. “ Modern Objections ;” IX. “ Re- 
capitulation and Conclusion.’ To these nine 
sections is added an appendix, in which the 
melodious and well-expressed wailing of the 
author over Bishop Colenso’s backsliding, which 
pervades the book as a whole, makes itselt heard, 
firs$ in some special replies to the Bishop’s argu- 
ments, and then in this final personal appeal :— 
“ Arrived at the last page of our book, we are con- 
sirained to give utterance to thoughts of a more 
tender and solemn character. The Colenso of the 
past is before our minds—the Colenso of our 
college days ;—flushed with honours, intent on 
plans for good, loving the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and walking in the truth he loved. Not then had 
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the presumptuous purpose been formed of drag- 
ging the revelations of the Most High to appear 
at the bar of human criticism; not then had the 
treasonable thought found place in his heart that 
the language of ignorance, or mistake, or accom- 


modating falsehood, might fall from the lips of the | 


Holy One of God; not then had come over his 
mind the shadows of that dark and disastrous 
Pyrrhonism, which would engulf, in its depths, 
the whole objective element of Christianity,— 
testimony, experience, moral evidence,—the his- 
torical, the inspired, the miraculous,—leaving us 
nothing in their stead but the unauthorized 
speculations of the human intelligence,—it may 


be those of Moses, it may be those of the Sikh | 
But will the Bishop forgive us for | 


Gooroos. 
asking, Is he as happy now, as he was then? Is 
the mind haunted by no sense of privation, now 
that all which once ministered so abundantly to 
all the cravings of his religious nature is gone? 
Is the desolation he has created around him a 
victory ? Is the reaction which has followed on 
his fancied success, rest?” Bishop Colenso, we 
fear, will be as a man of iron even to this tender 
appeal—unless, indeed (which is possible), he 
should think himself entitled to throw the same 
mingled tone of denunciation, contempt, and pity 
into his response. 


The Nullity of Metaphysics as a Science among 
the Sciences, set forth m Six brief Dialogues. 
(Longman & Co. Pp. 104.)—Tue author of this 
little book seems to bea somewhat sour Ishmaelite 
among metaphysicians ; for, though he writes him- 
self in the abstract and somewhat hard manner 
of metaphysical writers, and tries to crack some 
of the time-honoured metaphysical nuts, he seems 
to have differences with all and sundry other 
metaphysicians, dead or living—Plato, Aristotle, 
Locke, the Scottish school, and especially the 
Germans, whom he little less than abommates. 
Moreover, he denies the possibility of a meta- 
physics as “a science among the sciences,” but 
seems to argue for a possible eternity of meta- 
physics on the earth as “a science of the sciences.” 
It is difficult to detect the exact thread of doctrine, 
offered as peculiar to this treatise, running through 
the discussions on logic, grammar, mind and 
matter, &c., which compose the six brief dialogues 
between the two colloquists, P. and M. But that 
there is “ an elementary truth of the widest extent 
underlying the doctrine which these pages hold 
forth” the writer avows; and he farther inti- 
mates that, in appropriating this truth and setting 
it forth in its present form, he has the concurrence 
of the author who “ first ascertamed it, and has 
since done his utmost to procure for it the universal 
recognition to which it is entitled by its import- 
ance to education and its unassailable strength.” 
This author, we learn from a note at the end, is 
Mr. B. H. Smart, who first indicated the said 
great elementary truth in his “ Outline of Sema- 
tology,” published in 1831, and a longish list of 
whose subsequent works, down to the present day, 
is given—including, in 1852, “ A Letter to Dr. 
Whately, on the effect which his work, ‘ Elements 
of Logic,’ has had in retarding the progress of 
English Metaphysical Philosophy,” and, in 1857, 
a fiction called “The Metaphysicians; being a 
Memoir of Franz Carvel, a disciple of Immanuel 
Kant and Brushmaker in the Parish of Maryle- 
bone.” But for the way in which the author of 
the present treatise acknowledges his obligations to 
Mr. Smart, it might have been concluded that he 
is Mr. Smart himself. 

Annotated Summary of Lord Bacon's Two 
Books of the Proficience and Advancement of 
Learning: with numerous Extracts from the Work, 
and Specimens of Examination Questions. By 
the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A., Instructor of Candidates 
for the Civil Service and other public examina- 
tions. (Longman & Co. Pp. 97.)—Tne title of 
this little book tells pretty exactly what it is. It 
“is meant to be auxiliary to the preparation of 
candidates for various public examinations, and 
to be suggestive, generally, of the manner in which 
the easier portion of Bacon’s writings may be 
made a subject of diterary study by young persons.” 
The text of Bacon’s work is not given, but only 
an analysis of the same in sections and numbered 
paragraphs; with an appendix of notes explain- 
ing allusions, peculiarities of language, &c., and 
forty-two specimens of examination questions. 


Sir Aberdour; or, the Sceptic. A Romaunt. By 
Walter P. J. Purcell, Esq., of the Inner Temple. 
Cantos III. & 1V. (Pickering.)\—No one who is 
not in the habit of looking pretty extensively at 
books as they come out can know what odd books 
are written and get themselves published. Here 
we have two cantos—one in the Spenserian stanza, 


| for years have been distribute: 
| tions, both in German and French. 


| bullet lays him low. 


sort of metrical tale, two cantos of which have 

appeared before. We have not seen these two 
previous cantos; but in the present thin red-and- 
gilt volume we are introduced to the hero, Sir 
| Aberdour, at the moment when, despairing in his 
love for Maud, or somehow disprized of that love 
_in the meantime, and with a heart full of a kind of 
scowling scepticism, which may be described as 
_old Byronism dashed with the phraseology of 
modern Darwinism, he takes his seat in the 
British Parliament :— 


The House has met,—-a grand debate to-night, 
Great is the throng of members, seated are 
The chiefs of party, longing for their fight, 
While scintillating moves some lesser star ; 
On sweep the clashing pioneers of war 
With love and hatred fraught, great patriots all, 
Forgetting oft their voices reach afar, 
Talk they as though at some low festival, 
And rancour is begot where words of peace should fall. 


Majestic stride the chiefs,—some men aver 
The senete now boasts no grand intellect ; 
Illustrious Pitt, the heaven-born minister, 
Great iterating Fox, whom few respect, 
Burke, child of fancy, Sheridan, of nelect, 
Windham and Canning, all are shadow’d forth, 
True, it may be with more or less defect, 
But lack of glitter is supplied by worth ; 

The statesmen of to-day are honest from their birth. 


But Sir Aberdour’s dark soul has no satisfaction 
in this parliamentary medium; so he makes a 
kind of Childe Harold voyage to foreign and 
warmer climes ; soliloquizes, and colloquizes with 
a friend, about man, and apes, and love, and 
nothingness, and all the religions of the known 
world, but suddenly feels a gleam oflight strike in 
upon him, and, as if with the swiftness of the throw- 
ing off of a great-coat, is cured of his scepticism. 
Then he returns. But where is Maud? 


Could Maud be dead and he not know ? 
Could she be lost to him? ev’n so; 
If dead or lost ’tis only he 

Who is to blaine, and none will share 
The crushing load of misery 

Which he henceforth is doomed to bear. 


No; Maud is neither dead nor lost. She is acting 





nobly as a nurse in the Crimea. To the Crimea 
after her flics Sir Aberdour; and there, just 
“when he seemed most fit for Heaven,” a rifle- 
But through his glazed 
vision he sees Maud, who has come to the spot ; 
he feels her touch, and dies happy. Such is the 
story. Of the poetry we cannot say much ; it is 
an echo of Byron, with a tone of “The New 
Timon.” 

Switzerland, with the neighbouring Lakes of 
Northern Italy, Savoy, and the adjacent districis 
of Piedmont, Lombardy, and the Tyrol. By Karl 
Baedeker. (Coblenz: K. Baedeker. Pp. 472.)— 
BaEDEKER’s handbooks for travellers have a great 
reputation all over the contment of Europe, and 
{ in mumerous edi- 

This success 


| seems to have induced the enterprising publisher 
to attempt an introduction of his guides among 


the large circle of British travellers; and he very 


| properly has made the beginning with the hand- 


book for Switzerland. Herr Baedeker’s guides 
are distinguished from many similar works by the 
vareful nctice given of inns and hotels. It is 
stated in the preface to this English edition that 
“those hotels at which the editor or his friends, 
during their most recent sojourn, have experienced 
the greatest satisfaction and comfort are denoted 
by asterisks ;”’ and that “the fairness of the charges 


in different hotels has been invariably tested by the 


personal experience of the editor, or from an in- 
spection of numberless bills with which he has 
been furnished from various quarters.” It is to 
be hoped the continental hotel-keepers possess no 
photographs of Herr Carl Baedeker of Coblenz. 


Outlines of Modern Farming. By Robert Scott 
Burn. ‘Vol. II. (Virtue Brothers. Pp. 343.)— 
AurnovuGn only a compilation, this little work 
may prove a useful handbook to agriculturists 
and others engaged in farming operations. While 
the first volume, which we noticed a short time 
ago, contained the practical part of the work, 
the present second volume enters more into theo- 
retical matte discussing, among others, the 
chief points connected with the history and work- 


aY 
aes 


we 


isd, 


ing economy of farming. 


Milton's Verlorenes Paradies. Von Dr. L. 
Wiese. (Berlin: Wiegandt; London: Williams 
and Norgate. Pp. 56 )—Tuis little work contains 
the substance of a lecture on Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,’ delivered by Dr. Wiese in February 
last at Berlin. The author’s lectures are very 
popular among the Evangelical party in Prussia, 


. 


and have been characterized as “ Sermons for | 


? 


and the other in a verse of varied rhyme—of a | Laymen.” 
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Baepeker (K.) Handbooks for Travellers. Switzer- 
land, with the Neighbouring Lakes of Northern Italy- 


Savoy, and the adjacent Districts of Piedmont, Lom- 
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8vo., pp. xlvi—472. Williams and Norgate. 5s. 6d. 
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land. With Maps and Plans. Feap. 8vo., pp. xxvi— 
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Banister (Henry). Gas Manipulation; with a De- 
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pp. G9. 
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Biaiktr (Rev. William G., A.M., F.RS.E.) Better 
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Hurst and Blackett. 31s. Gd, 
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312. Ward and Lock. 

Dixon (Rev. W. I., M.A., Fasti Eboracenses. Lives of 
the Archbishops of York. Edited and enlarged by 
the Rev. James Raine, M.A. Vol. 1. 8vo., pp. xxiv—- 
496. Longman. 15s. 

Dovus._rpay (Thomas). The Touchstone; a Series of 
Letters on Social, Literary, and Political Subjects. 8vo., 
sd., pp. vii—200, Hardwick. 

War Pictures from the South. 

Two Vols. Post 8vo., pp. xxui— 


iB 


~ 


Suaq. 5s. 


3. 





The Penta- 
Part 


oa 


Ol 
of Grace. 


2s. 





Estvan (Colonel B.) 
With Lllustrations. 
630. Bentley. 2is. 

Fine Arts QuarterRty Review (The). No.1. May, 
1863. Imp. svo., sd., pp. 224. Chapman and Hall. 6s, 

Forpippen Fruit. By J.T. Two Vols. Post 8vo., 





pp. 598. Smith and Elder. 21s. 
GABRIELLE Hastines; a Tale. By A.S.W. With 
an Illustration. Feap. 8vo., pp. 397. Hatchard. 5a, 


Gorpon (J. HH.) 
Way. ¢ No. 4. 
Simpkin, 2d. 

GosreL in Mapaaascar (The). A Brief Account of 
the English Mission in that Island. Second Edition, 
with a Preface and an additional chapter by the Lord 
Bishop of Mauritius. Feap. 8vo., pp. vili—264. Seeley, 
3s. Gd. 

Gosret or St. Joun (The). With Scripture Illustra- 
tions. Roy. 32mo, Bagster. 1s. &d. 

Gree (William Rathbone). Creed of Christendom : its 
Foundations and Superstracture. Second Edition, 
Post 8vo., pp. Xx -281 Triiimer. 6s. 

Hanipurtron (Judge). Clockmaker; or, the Sayings and 
Doings of Samuel Shick of Slickville. New Edition, 
Post8vo., bds. Routledge. 2s. 6d. 

Lez (Robert, D.D.) The Family and its Duties, with 
other Essays and Discourses for Sunday Reading. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. 397. Edinburgh: Nimmo. Longman, 
Gs. 6d. 

Hervey (Lord Arthur, M.A.) Charge delivered to the 
Clergy and Churchwardens of the Archdeaconry of 
Sudbury, 1863. 8vo., sd., pp. 51. Bury St. Edmunds : 
Jackson and Frost. Sinpkin, 

Hincucuire (Thomas Woodbine, M.A., F_R.G.8.) South 
American Sketches; or, a Visit to Rio Janeiro, 
the Organ Mountains, La Plata, and the Parana. With 
Map and Engravings. Post 8vo, pp. xvii—4]4, 
Longman. 12s. Gd. 

IrnvinG (Washington). 
his Nephew, Pierre M. Irving. 
pp. viii—413. Bentley. 10s. Gd. 

Juvenaw’s Satires; Construed Literally and Word 
for Word. By the Rev. Dr. Giles. (Giles’s Keys to 
the Classics.) l8mo., cl. sd., pp. 211. Cornish. 3s. 

Lonpon Society. An Ilustrated Magazine of Light 
and Amusing Literature for the Hours of Relaxation. 


Helps to Belief; or, Essays by the 
Feap. 8vo., sd. Leeds: Hamer, 


Edited by 
Post 8vo., 


Life and Letters. 
Vol. LIL 


Vol. Ill. 8vo., pp. v—569. Office. 9s. Gd. 
Maaurire (Rev. Robert, M.A.) Miracles of Christ. 
Expositions: Critical, Doctrinal, Experimental. Sm. 
cr. Svo., cl. sd., pp. xxvi—241. Weel 2s. Gd. 
Memorantr Events in the Life of a London Phy- 
siciau. In Three Parts. 8vo., pp. 276. Virtue. 7s. 6d. 


Montuty Packer (The) of Evening Readings for 
Younger Members of the English Caurch Vol. XXV. 
January—J une, 1803. Feap. 8vo., pp. 668. Mozley. 5s. 

Murray’s Handbook for Travellers in Kent and Sussex, 
Second Edition Revised. With Map. Post 8vo., pp. 
x1—395. Murray. 10s. 
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New TESTAMENT (The) for English Readers : contain- 
ing the Authorised Version, with Marginal Corrections 
of Readings and Renderings; and a Critical and Ex- 

lanatory Commentary. By Henry Alford, D.D 

Two Vols. Vol. L., Part L—The Three First Gos-: 

ls. Witha Map, 8vo., pp. lviii—452. Cambridge ° 
Heighton, Bell, § Co. Rivingtons, 12s. 

OxENDEN (Rev. Ashton). Earnest Communicant. A 
Course of Preparation for the Lord’s Table. Seventy- 
eighth Thousand. 18mo., cl. sd., pp. 104. Macintosh. 1s. 

OxENDEN (Rev. Ashton). Words of Peace ; or, the 
Blessings and Trials of Sickness. With Meditations, 
Prayers, and Hymns. Feap. 8vo., pp. 132. Macintosh. 
1s. 6d. 


Pacer (James, F.R.S.) Lectures on Surgical Pathology, 
delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 
Revised and Edited by William Turner, M.B. Lond., 
F.R.C.8.E. 8vo., pp. xix—848. Longman. 21s. 

Pur_urmmore (John George). History of England during 
the Reign of George the Third. Volume I. 8vo., pp. 
xxi—574. Virtue. 18s. 

PiGEon Pie (The). By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redelyffe,” &e. Second Edition, 18mo., cl. sd., }p. 
107. Mozley. 1s. ~ 

Pinpar’s Opes. Part [I. The Nemeans and Isth- 
mians. Construed literally and word for word. By the 
Rev. Dr. Giles. (Giles’s Keys to the Classics.) 18mo., 
cl., sd., pp.J01. Cornish. 1s. 6d. 


Simmonps (P. L. F.R.GS. F.S.8.) Dictionary of 
Trade Products, Commercial, Manufacturiny, and 
Technical Terms; with a Definition of the Moneys, 
Weights, and Measures of all Countries reduced to the 
British Standard. New Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Feap. 8vo., hf. bd. Pp. viii—463. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

Smarr (John). The New Theology. Edited by his Wife. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. TZ'ritiner. 3s. 6d. 


Stevens (E. T) and Howe (Charles). Grade Lesson 
Books, in Six Standards, especially adapted to meet 


the requirements of the “Revised Code.” ‘Third 
Standard. Feap. 8vo., pp. 156. Longman. 1s. 
Tour (A) in Tartan-Land. By Cuthbert Bede. Post 


8vo., pp. xv—430. Bentley. 10s. 6d. 
TowNLEY (James). Parturition without Pain or Loss 


of Consciousness, Third Edition. Post vo. Davies. 
2s. 6d. 
Vevasaverz. Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish 


aud English Languages: composed from the Span- 
ish Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, ‘Terreros, 
and Salva, and from the English Dictionaries of 
Webster, Worcester, and Walker; with the Addition 
of more than 8000 Words, Idioms, and Familiar 
Phrases, the Irregularities of all the Verbs, and a 
Grammatical Synopsis of both Languages. In Two 
Parts : 1. Spanish—English ; 2. English—Spanish. 
By Mariano Velasquez de la Cadena. Roy. 8vo., pp. 
xvi—1294. Triibner. 21s. 


WaLker (Rev. John, M.A.) Sufferings of the Clergy 
of the Church of England during the Great Rebellion. 
Carefully abridged by the Rev. Robert Whittaker, 
M.A. Cr. 8vo, pp. 410. Oldham: Morris. Macin- 
tosh. 3s. 





JUST READY. 
Beviever’s Datty Portion (The). 
Dr. Marsh. Hunt. 2s. 


Beviever’s Dairy Portion (The), Handbook to. 8vo. 
Hunt. 1s. 


Brown (James Baldwin). Divine Mystery of Peace. 
Cr. 8vo. Jackson and Walford. 3s. 


Browne (Sir Thomas). Christian Morals. Sq. cr. 
8vo. Rivingtons. 6s. 


CASSELL’s PopuLtaAR Epvucator. VolumelIll. New 
Edition. 4to. Cassell. 5s. 


Cnrarrers (W.) Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate. 


With Preface, by 


Roy. 8vo. Bickers and Son. 3s. 6d. 
ConTANSEAU (Léon). Modern French Grammar. New 
Edition. 12mo. Longman. 5s. 


Davis (John). 
Australia. 8vo. 


Dickens (Charles). 
Edition. One Volume. 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Footprints or tie Hory Deap. Translations from 
the German. Cr.8vo. Macintosh. 6s. 6d. 

Gaze (Henry). Paris: How to See It for Five Guineas. 
Cr. 8vo. Kent. 1s. 

GIRDLESTONE (R. B.) Anatomy of Scepticism. Cr. 8vo. 
Hunt. 3s. 

GovuLBuRN (E. M.) Office of the Holy Communion in 
Book of Common Prayer. Two Volumes. 
Rivingtons. 10s. 6d. 

History or Curisti1an Names. By Author of “The 
Heir of Redclyffe. Two Vols. Cr. 8vo. Parker and 
Son. 2lis. 

Hoop (Rev. Paxton). Blind Amos and his Velvet Prin- 
ciples. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. Partridge. 1s. 6d. 
Jesse (E.) Lectures on Natural History. Second Edi- 

tion. Feap. 8vo. Booth. 3s. 6d. 

McCaut (Alexander). Examination of Bishop Colenso’s 
Difficulties. Third Library Edition. Cr. 8vo. Riv- 
ingtons. 5s. 

Meerxerke (Cecilia E.) Songs of Evening. F cap. Svo. 
Booth. 5s. 

NuGent’s Iwprovep Frencu Pocket Dictionary. 
By Smith. New Edition. 32mo. Triibner. 3s. 

ONCE A Week. Vol. VIII. Roy. 8vo. Bradbury. 
7s. 6d. 

Orr (John). Unitarianism in the Present Time, Post 
8vo. Whitfield. 4s. 6d. 


Tracks of McKinlay and Party across 
Low. 16s. 

Child’s History of England. New 
Post 8vo. Chapman and 


Feap. 8vo. | 


| Pacey’s Evipences or Curistranrry, Analysis of. 
By C. H. Crosse. New Edition. 18mo. Macmillan. 
2s, 6d. 

Payne (J. B.) Gossipping Guide to Jersey. Second 
Edition. Royal 18mo .JV. Hughes. 1s.; Llustrated, 3s. 

Portarp (EF. A.) First Year of the War. Roy. 8vo. 
Stevens. 10s. 6d. 


Power or Consistency (The). By “ Kate.” Feap. 
8vo. Snow. 3s. Gd. 

Pratt (Anne). Hannts of the Wild Flowers. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. Routledge. 3s. 6d. 


Edited by Owen Meredith. 
Chapman and Hall. 21s. 


By Dr. Marsh. 


Rina or Amasis (The). 
Two Volumes. Post 8vo. 

Scripture Trutus. With Preface. 
Hunt. 23. 

Scripture Trutnus, with Preface, Handbook to. 8vo. 
Hunt. 1s. 

Smiru (Alexander). Dreamthorp: a Book of Essays. 
Cr. 8vo. Strahan. 3s. Gd. 


Smiru (J. F.) Ambition; or, The Prelate. New Edi- 


tion. Feap. 8vo. Ward and Lock. 2s. 
Srrauss (F.) Englishman’s Illustrated Pocket Guide to 
Paris. Feap. 8vo. Ward and Lock, 1s. 


TODHUNTER (J.) Second 


Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
Tupper (M.F.) Proverbial Philosophy. 

Sq. 1l6mo. Hatchard. 3s. 6d. 
Vauauan (C. J.) Lectures on the Revelation of St. 

John. Two Volumes. Cr. 8vo. Macmillan. 15s. 


Spherical ‘Trigonometry. 
Macmillan, 4s. Gd. 
New Edition. 





MISCELLANEA. 


HE Oxford Commemoration this year has 
beaten, in multitudinousness, splendour, varied 
festivity, enthusiasm, noise, and amount of under- 
graduate “ chaff,” all previons Commemorations 
within the memory of man; and the Princess of 
Wales has probably not seen anything in England 
that has more astonished and delighted her than 
the mad and hearty revel of the young Oxonians, 
her husband’s coevals and fellow-students, round 
all the stately ceremonies in which the Academic 
year takes its close. The reports in the news- 
papers of the proceedings, more especially of the 
two great days, Tuesday and Wednesday, have 
been about the most delicious bits of reading of 
the week. On Tuesday the central affair, round 
which all else clustered, was the conferring of the 
degree of D.C.L. on the Prince. On Wednesday 
the same degree was conferred on the other men 
of public note selected for the honours of this 
year’s Commemoration—to wit, the Earl of Gran- 
ville, the Duke of Newcastle, the Danish minister, 
Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Whiteside, Sir Stafford North- 
cote, Sir Hugh Cairns, and Mr. W. R. S. Vesey 
Fitzgerald. Eight persons these rightly enough 
selected for the University distinction ; but it was 
felt—and the outcries of the undergraduates pro- 
claimed it—that the single respect in which this 
Commemoration fell short of what might have been 
expected of it was that the honorary list included 
only those names, and not the name of any one 
man representing the higher intellect of the 
nation, whether in science or literature, as dis- 
tinct from official life or politics. “Is this all ? 
Isn’t Kingsley coming?” was the cry of the 
undergraduates, when the last of the list of the 
selected had passed; and, though the allusion 
was, for known reasons, to Mr. Kingsley in par- 
ticular, the question involved a general criticism, 
and meant, “ Where are the literary and scientific 
men that should have been in this year’s list ?” 
As usual, the undergraduate feeling on many 
topics of the day was manifested significantly 
enough. ‘There were “repeated cheers,’ we are 
told, for the author of Hypatia, and groans, on 
the whole, for Pusey; Jowitt and Colenso were 
| the favourites rather than the Archbishop of 
Canterbury or the Bishop of Oxford; Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Derby were both popular ; 
and Poland and the Southern States of America 
' came in for applause, while Russia had exeera- 
_ tions and the Northern States but little backing. 
All this is significant of the versatile enthusiasm of 
young men in general. Goethe says admiringly— 

Still are they equal-fit for weeping or for laughter ; 

The flight they stilladmire, the flash with pleasure see : 

Who finished is, is scarce worth looking after ; 

The growing one will always thankful be. 

The “growing ones” of Oxford are about as 
good specimens of the race as are to be found in 
England ; and their grown-up fellow-countrymen 
| may learn something even from the Commemora- 
tion cheers and outcries in which they proclaim 
who those are to whom they feel thankful for the 
moment, and who those are whom their young 
souls don’t fancy. 

Tuat South Kensington is, in future, to be the 
site of at least a portion of our great national 
collections of science and art seems now settled. 
The vote is passed, which Lord Palmerston pro- 
posed, for the purchase of the seventeen acres of 
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ground; and the sums for the purchase of the 
Exhibition building on the ground, and for its 
repair and adaptation, will, doubtless, also be 
voted, in spite of a pretty strong opposition. 
Thus, for a sum of about half-a-million in all, if 
the estimates are not exceeded (but what an if is 
that !), the nation—or London, as the heart of the 
nation—will have an additional amount of accom. 
modation for museum purposes, such as it could 
not have nearer the centre of the metropolis, save 
at an enormously greater cost. On this site are 
to be located, in the first place, the National 
Portrait Gallery, the Patents’ Museum, and a por- 
tion of the National History Collections of the 
British Museum. 


Part III. of Bishop Colenso’s work has just 
appeared; and its appearance may be simply 
chronicled now as an event of the week. It is 
devoted specially to an investigation of the author. 
ship and origin of the book of Deuteronomy, and 
of the relations of that book to the other books of 
the Pentateuch. The substance of the argument 
is “that there are plain signs that the book of 
Deuteronomy was not written by the same author 
or authors by whom the main portion of the 
rest of the Pentateuch was composed;” “that 
there are plain signs also that the writer of Deutero- 
nomy very probably lived about the age of Josiah 
and Jeremiah;” and that the evidence, on the 
whole, points to Jeremiah “ as, possibly, the writer 
of Deuteronomy.” But, prefixed to the text of 
the work in which these views are argued at 
length and minutely, is a general Preface, in which 
Bishop Colenso comments upon the manner in 
which the preceding parts of his work have 
been received, and on the treatment he has him- 
self received at the hands of the bishops and 
The preface is written with great 
calmness of temper, and will be read with 
strong interest. We may quote one passage: 
“The Bishop of OxForD was the jirst to issue a 
letter of inhibition, after my reply to the address 
of the Archbishops and Bishops. Not, then, in 
his personal capacity, but as a representative of 
those who have followed him in adopting this 
extraordinary mode of public Church censure,— 
upon the mere judgment of each individual Bishop, 
without any hearing or trial of the accused,—lI 
would ask the Bishop of Oxrorp before my fellow- 
countrymen, Does he, a Fellow of the Royal and 
other Scientific Societies, believe unfeignedly in 
the literal historical truth of the account of the 
Creation, the Noachian Deluge, or the numbers of 
the Exodus? Ifthe Bishop will say that he does 
‘unfeignedly believe’ in all these matters, as re- 
lated in the Pentateuch, of course, I have nothing 
more to say as'regards this part of my argument. 
But, if he does not, then how, I repeat, does his 
present conduct differ essentially from mine? He 
has some way of explaining these matters, which 
satisfies his own mind, as I have. And the only 
difference is this, that I think it to be my duty, 
ancl ‘shall make it my practice, to tell my people 
plainly, on such points, what I believe, and what 
I know to be true; and the Bishop of OxForp 
has not yet, as far as I am aware, thought it 
necessary to say what he really thinks upon any 
one of these subjects. In fact, judging from their 
published documents, it is very difficult to 
say what many of those, who have so severely 
condemned me, do really believe themselves with 
respect to the narratives of the Pentateuch. They 
have expressed themselves, indeed, in the strongest 
terms, as resting their hopes of eternity upon the 
‘Word of God.’ But that, I trust, I do, as truly 
and entirely as they. ‘There is a sense also in 
which I am quite ready to speak of the Bible as 
the ‘ Word of God,’—just as we cail a Church 
the ‘House of God,’ without meaning, therefore, 
to say that the plan or material of the building is 
Divine, or that God meets with us there exclusively. 
But I prefer the language of the First Homily, 
‘ Init (Holy Scripture) ts contained the true Word 
of God;’ and I agree fully with the language of 
Dean MinMAN, who says, Hist. of the Jews, Pref. 
p. xi.:—*The moral and religious truth, and this 
alone, I apprehend, is the “ Word of God” con- 
tained in the Sacred Writings. I know no passage 
in which this emphatic term is applied to any 
sentence or saying, which does not convey or 
enforce such truth.’ On this account I am 
unwilling to make use of the expression ‘The 
Bible is the Word of God,’—though in the sense of 
the words above explained I can use it,—because 
it is so likely to mislead the uneducated, and 
induce them to attach a superstitious reverence 
to the mere text of Séripture. But, when my 
Brethren use the expression ‘Word of God,’ 
the question arises, What do they mean? Their 
language at one time seems to imply that they 


attach a Divine Infallibility to every line and 
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letter of the mere text of the Bible, so that,—‘all 
our hopes for eternity, the very foundations of our 
faith, our nearest and dearest consolations, aré 


taken from us, if one line of that Sacred Book be | 


declared to be unfaithful or untrustworthy.’ But, 
when the writer of the above words is pressed for 
an answer, as to a statement of the Bible being 


true on one particular point of natural history, he | 


immediately, while maintaining his position in 
words, abandons it in point of fact, and retreats 
behind the assertion that—‘ every line of Serip- 
ture will amply bear the pressure of any test 
applied to it, if viewed with relation to the subject 
it really refers to, the state, mentally and morally, 
of those to whom it was addressed, and the effect 
tt was intended to convey’—a statement, which, 
whatever may be its precise meaning, at all 


(by the editor of the Confederate Richmond | 


Examiner), in which the institution of Slavery is 
upheld to such an extent that, though the work 
was published to illustrate the sentiments of the 
Confederates, the Hon. George Bancroft, the his- 
torian, urged upon the Federal Government the 
policy of republishing it in the North, as the most 
likely book yet published to promote the Federal 
the cause. Mr. Stevens hus added a Slave Map of 


| Southern States. 


| 


One of the interesting events of the week has 
been the arrival of Captains Grant and Speke at 
Southampton.- It appears that the great discovery 


| was the result, not of one, but of two expeditions, 


events allows of the recognition of the results of | 


my own critical enquiries.” Along with Part ITI. 
of Bishop Colenso’s main work, Messrs. Long- 
man have published a separate pamphlet of some 
forty pages, containing “ Notes” by the Bishop in 
reply to Dr. M‘Caul’s Examination of Part I. of his 
work, and another pamphlet entitled.“ A French 
Pastor’s Estimate of Bishop Colenso’s Work on 
the Pentateuch, Parts I. and II.: by the Rey. 
Theophilus Bost, Pastor at Verviers.” Bishop 
Colenso recommends the translation of M. Bost’s 
little tract as containing “an excellent summary, 
in a popular form, of the principal arguments” of 
his own work. 

AccorDING to the “ Publishers’ Circular” the 
former volumes of Bishop Colenso’s work on the 
Pentateuch have already given rise to seventy-five 
controversial works on the subject. 

Messrs. Loneman & Co. have removed from 
Ludgate Hill to the colossal pile of ‘buildings 
which occupies the site of their former premises 
and the adjoining houses, including Messrs. Cuth- 
bert’s candle-factory in Paternoster Row, which 
were consumed by fire on the 12th of September, 
1861. The corner of the building adjoining Ave 
Maria Lane is in the occupation of Messrs. 
Blackwood and Sons; but the rest of the palatial 
edifice is devoted solely to the business of 
Messrs. Longnian and Co. The first book issued 
by them from their new premises is a small volume 
of dialogues, “The Nullity of Metaphysics, as a 
Science among Sciences.” 

Mr. Murray announces the two concluding 
volumes of General Sir Edward Cust’s “ Annals 
of the Wars of the Nineteenth Century” up to 
1815; a volume of Mr. Gladstone’s “ Financial 
Statements, and Speeches upon Tax-bills and 
Charities ;”» Mr. Brace’s “ Popular History of 
the Races of the Old World ;” and a volume of 
* Discourses on the Word of God, and the Ground 
of Faith,” by the Bishop of London ;—all for im- 
mediate publication. 

Messrs. EpMonston AND Doveras have on 
the eve of publication “Notes on the Natural 
History and Sports of Morayshire,” by the late 
Charles St. John, author of “ Wild Sports in the 
Highlands.” In the introduction Mr. St. John 
says: “I have taken the nests of all the birds 
which breed in Scotland without, I believe, one 
exception’ I have also watched the habits of all, 
from the Golden Eagle to the Golden Crested 
Wren, from the Wild Swan to the Teal, and have 
had opportunities of so doing which, perhaps, no 
other person has had.” 

Messrs. Smiru, Extprer, & Co. have in the 
press a volume of considerable interest, a “ Mili- 
tary View of the Recent Compaigns in Virginia 
and Maryland,” by Captain Chesney, R.E., the Pro- 
fessor of Military History at Sandhurst College.: 

Messrs. Sampson Low, Son, & Co. have just 
completed the ‘‘ English Catalogue of Books pub- 
lished during 1862.” 

Messrs. Triisner & Coe. have just ready Mr. 
Paton’s “History of the Egyptian Revolution, 
from the Period of the Mamelukes to the Death 
of Mohammed Ali,” the interest in which is much 
enhanced by that which the discussions on the 
Suez Canal and the discovery of the Sources of 
the White Nile have shed on all matters con- 
nected with Egypt. 

Mr. Boun gives us a new edition of the 
** Historical Works of Giraldus Cambrensis,” the 
translations of Sir Richard Colt Hoare and Mr. 
Forester, revised, and edited with notes by Mr. 
Thomas Wright, forming the July volume to one 
of his series of “ Libraries,” which now extend to 
several hundred volumes. 

Mr. W. Hvuenes, 9, Ave Maria Lane, has just 
issued new and revised editions of the two forms 
of Mr. Bertrand Payne’s “ Gossiping Guide to 
Jersey.” 

Mk. Henry Srevens of Trafalgar Square has 
just issued the New York reprint of Mr. Pollard’s 
second edition of “The First Year of the War” 





the first of which, ending in the exploration of 
Lake Nyanza, was undertaken by Captain Speke 
alone, while in the second both travellers jomed 
in circumnavigating the vast expanse of water, and 
were recompensed in the end by finding a river 
issuing from it to the north, which river they fol- 
lowed until they reached the old Nile, and arrived 
in Egypt. The travellers are both officers in our 
Indian army, in which capacity they greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves during the late rebellion. 


care and a good deal of time. We can as yet 
speak only of these external aspects of the new 
periodical. That the matter of this first number, 
however, is at least novel and various, is indi- 
cated by the list of the nineteen articles which 
compose its 224 pages; and the names of the 
contributors—among whom are Mr. Woodward 
himself, Mr. Tom Taylor, Dr. Becker and Mr. 
Ruland, Mr. S. Redgrave, Mr. Digby Wyatt, 
Baron de Triqueti, Mr. F. T. Palgrave, Mr. W. 
Smith, Mr. J. C. Robinson, Mr. W. Noel Sains- 
bury, Mr. W. H. Carpenter, Mr.C. T) Newton, Mr. 
G. Scharf, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti—are a kind 
of guarantee that, so far as the contents consist 
of exposition, they can hardly be common-place, 
and that, so far as they consist of historical and 
antiquarian particulars, they are likely to be 
accurate. 

A CORRESPONDENT of The Times, writing from 
Pompeii, gives the following graphic picture of the 
horrors of that fearful 24th of August, seventeen 
hundred and forty-four years ago, when a fearful 


_ eruption swallowed up Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
| the latter within sixteen years of its rebuilding: 


Captain Grant was badly wounded at the siege of | 


Lucknow. 

AN extra evening-meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society will be held at Burlington House 
on Monday, the 22nd imst., at 9 p.m., to receive 
Captains Speke and Grant. 

Tue number of visitors, including season-ticket 
holders, admitted at the Crystal Palace during the 
six days ending Friday, June 12, was 25,357. 

Tue French paper La Nation has the following 
paragraph concerning the forthcoming work of the 
Emperor of the French :—* The ‘ Vie de César’ 
is now going through the press at the Imperial 
printing-office. There will be three volumes. 
The first is ready for publication, while the second 
is in hand; both willappear together. The third 
volume will be issued by itself, at a somewhat 
later period.’’ 

A seconp edition of N. Bianchi’s “ Il Conte 
Camillo di Cavour” has just appeared at Turin. 
The new edition professes to contain numerous 
unpublished documents relating to the expedition 
of General Garibaldi into Southern Italy. 

A HvuneartaN officer in the service of Turkey, 
Colonel Theophil Lapinski, otherwise Tefik Bey, has 
juat published, in German, an interesting work on 
the Caucasus and its inhabitants, entitled “ The 
Mountaineers of the Caucasus and their War of 
Independence against the Russians ; sketched by 
an eye-witness.” The work is in two volumes, and 
brought out by Hoffman and Campe, Hamburg. 

Books on the English Constitution seem to 
flourish at this moment all over the continent. 
Dr. Fischel’s German work, recently noticed in 
these columns, has just gone into a third edition ; 
and in the last number of the Biblingraphie de 
de la France appears the title of the following new 
french book on the same subject :—‘‘ Histoire de 
la Constitution anglaise depuis l’avénement de 
Henri VILI. jusqu’a la mort de Charles ler; par 
J. M. Le Huérou; publiée par F. M. Luzel et 
J. M. Le Huéron, et précédée d’une introduction 
de M. A. de La Borderie.” The work is published 
at Nantes by Forest and Grimaud. 

THE monthly returns of the French custom- 
house authorities show an extraordinary increase 
in the exports of books and engravings from 
France to foreign countries. While in the months 
of January to April, 1861, they amounted to 
4,557,785 francs, or £182,312, and in the same 
period of 1862, they were 4,653,546 francs, or 
£186,142, they reached, in the first four months 
of the present year, the sum of 5,324,076 francs, 
or £212,963. No classification whatever, in res- 
pect to the various classes of literature, is given in 
these official returns ; otherwise it would be highly 
interesting to know what proportion French novels 
fill in this large export trade, and whether the 
increase is owing chiefly, or solely, to this class of 
books. 

Tue first number of the Fine Aris Quarterly 
Review,edited by Mr. B. B. Woodward, Librarian in 
Ordinary to the Queen, has just appeared. Adver- 
tised to appear in May, and bearing “* May, 1863,” on 
its cover, it is a while behind its time; but a glance 
at the number, as it now lies before us, seems to 
indicate the reason. In care and beauty of getting- 
up, no quarterly in the country, no periodical in 


| the country, could for a moment be compared with 


the Fine Arts Quarterly. It seems to have been 
the wish of the editor and the publisher that it 
should, in all external aspects at least, be worthy 
of its name. It is of large octavo size, printed in 
clear and slender type on thick toned paper, with 
wide margins ; and it contains not a few engrav- 
ings to illustrate the text. The preparation of 
such a first number must have required much 
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— There are now boulevards around Pompeni, 
and a road is being made for the carts which con- 
vey the rubbish im the direction of the amphi- 
theatre. From the top of those boulevards the 
visitor has a view of the whole city, and can form 
a tolerably correct idea of the interior of the 
houses uncovered. Excavations are now going on 
on two eminences near the Temple of Isis, and 
the house called Abondonza. Our inspection was 
chiefly confined to the former site, where, in a 
house situated in a narrow street recently opened, 
we saw several bodies, or rather forms of bodies, 
which now attract universal attention. ‘The un- 
fortunate inhabitants of this house fell, not on the 
bare ground, but on heaps of pumice stones, and 
were covered to a great depth by torrents of ashes 
and scoria, under which they have lain for nearly 
2000 years. One day, inside a house, amid fallen 
roofs and ashes, the outline of a human body was 
perceived, and M. Fiorelli, the chief of the works 
for excavation, soon ascertained that there was a 
hollow under the surface. He accordingly made 
a small hole through its covering, and filled it up 
with liquid plaster of Paris, as if it were a mould. 
The result was that he obtained a complete plaster 
statue of a Roman lady of the first century of the 
Christian era. Close by were found the remains 
of a man, another woman, and a girl, with ninety- 
one pieces of silver money; four ear-rings and a 
finger-ring, all gold; two iron keys, and evident 
remains of a linen bag or purse. The whole of 
those bodies have been carefully moulded in 
plaster. ‘The first body discovered was a woman 
lying on her right side, with her limbs contracted, 
as if she had died in convulsions. 
the head-dress and the hair are quite distinct. 
On the bone of the little finger were two silver 
rings; and with this body were the remains of 
the purse above mentioned with the money and 
keys. The girl was found in an adjoining room, 
and the plaster mould taken of the cavity clearly 
shows the tissue of her dress. By her side lay an 
elderly woman, who had an iron ring on her little 
finger. The last personage I shall descride was a 
tall, well-made man, lying full length. The plas- 
ter distinctly shows his form, the folds of his gar- 
ment, his torn sandals, his beard and hair. I 
contemplated these human forms with an interest 
which defies expression. It is evident that all 
these unfortunates had made great eflorts to 
escape destruction. The man appears to have 
perished in a vain attempt to rescue the terrified 
women, who thought they could be nowhere so 
safe as in their own home, and hoped that the 
fiery tempest would soon cease. From the money 
and keys found with the body of the first woman, 
she was probably the mistress of the house and 
the mother of the girl. The slender bones of her 
arms and legs and the richness of her head-dress 
seem to indicate a woman of noble race. From 
the manner in which her hands were clenched she 
evidently died in great pain. The girl does not 
appear to have suflered much. From the appear- 
ance of the plaster mould it would seem that she 
fell from terror as she was running with her 
skirts pulled over her head. The other woman, 
from the largeness of her ear, which is well shown 
by the plaster, and the jron ring on her finger, 
evidently belonged to a lower class, and was pro- 
bably a servant of the family. The man appears 
to have been struck by lightning, for his strait- 
ened limbs show no signs of a death-struggle. It 
is impossible to imagine a more aflecting scene 
than the one suggested by these silent figures ; 
nor have I ever heard of a drama so heart-rending 
as the story of this family of the last days of 
Pompeii.” 
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SCIENCE. 


VISITATION OF THE ROYAL OBSER- 
VATORY. 

as has lately been well said that the connexion 

between the eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter 
and the price of cotton, sugar, or coffee is much 
closer than is generally supposed. We fear, how- 
ever, that many of the cui bono school who will 
willingly grant this, would be sadly scandalized 
with the perusal of the report presented, according 
to custom, by the Astronomer- Royal to the Board 
of Visitors on the 6th inst., and would come to the 
conclusion that, of all labours, those carried on at 
Greenwich are the most unpractical and least use- 
ful to mankind. 

A little farther insight into the matter, however, 
and an inquiry into the results already accom- 
plished, would lead to the conclusion that he who 
at present holds Flamsteed’s place is no unworthy 
successor of the first Greenwich “ Astronomical 
Observator,” to whom it was given “ forthwith to 
apply himself with the most exact care and dili- 
gence to the rectifying the tables of the motions 
of the heavens, and the places of the fixed stars, 
so as to find out the so-much desired longitude of 
places for the perfecting the art of navigation.” 

Thus, whereas in Flamsteed’s time the places of 
the stars were not known within 5’ or 6’, and the 
moon’s place at any given time within 12’, the 
former are now observed daily at Greenwich to the 
one hundredth part of a second, while the latter 
has now been ascertained with such accuracy for 
any ie moment that the observed place 
scarcely varies from the computed one. 

This wonderful advance in our knowledge of the 
positions of the heavenly bodies, upon which of 
course the perfection of the art of navigation 
depends, is but commensurate with the wonder- 
ful instruments employed in modern observa- 
tions. Flamsteed's iron sextant of seven feet 
radius, quadrant, and mural circle are now among 
the “ancient instruments” treasured up, as is 
right, with religious care; while, taking their 
place in meridional observations—the peculiar 
work of the Observatory—the famous transit- 
circle rests not day or night, as they are still re- 
garded as subjects which are to take precedence 
over allothers, That they are not neglected may 
be gathered from the fact that no less than 3927 
transits were taken during the year ended 1863, 
May 17th—3960 circle observations of all kinds 
being recorded. 

The stars observed on the meridian are clock 
stars to the number of 189, and stars to the 5th 
magnitude generally; some circumpolar stars ; 
stars connected with special observations, as con- 
culminating with the moon, occulted by the moon, 
exhibiting proper motion, assisting to determine 
the laws of refraction, or used in comparison with 
Sirius or with planets; as well as some imper- 
fectly determined in the Seven-year Catalogue. 

So much for the meridional observations, which 
are considered sufficient for all bodies except the 
moon. Next in order come those made on the 
moon by the altazmuth, an instrument erected by 
Mr. Airy for the observation in all parts of her 
orbit of our satellite, which for so long eluded 
the grasp of the computer, as it does still that of 
the mathematician. 

The whole number of days on which the moon 
has been completely observed with bothinstruments 
is:—with the altazmuth, 190, or 152 per luna- 
tion; with the transit-circle, 99, or 7-9 per luna- 
tion—complete observations being made on every 
one of the twenty consecutive days from 1863, 
April 21 to May 10. 

Passing over the observations of y Draconis, the 
star which passes nearest to the zenith of Green- 





wich, by means of the reflex zenith-tube-—an | 


instrument in which the use of the plumb-line is 
dispensed with, and reflection from mercury sub- 
stituted—we come to the large equatorial, the 
latest addition to the instrumental strength of the 
establishment, and second to very few in the com- 
pleteness of its mounting and capabilities of doing 


good work. A transient glimpse of Venus enabled | | 
_ most valuable curiosities from Equatorial Africa. | 


a few of those honoured with invitations to accom- 
pany the Board of Visitors to judge of the high cha- 
racter of the object-glass, and of the perfect smooth- 


ness with which the enormous mass is carried | 


along by means of the water-driven driving-clock. 
Drawings of Saturn and Jupiter, and observa- 
tions of Mars east and west of the meridian for an 
independent determination of the sun’s parallax, 
have been made, inter alia, in addition to the 
spectrum observations commenced during the 
year. The spectrum apparatus designed by the 


Astronomer-Royal differs from that generally em- 
ployed, being constructed on the principle of 
giving breadth to the linear spectrum by allowing 





| the simplest that has been proposed for its purpose. 











_ same direction in which they flow, and not trans- 





| from the Gaboon, has deposited in the Museum 


resembling those of Senegambia; an anvil on 
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the conical pencil of light, that diverges from the 
image of a star, to fall in a diverging state upon 
the prism, which is placed in a position differing 
from thgt of minimum deviation. When both 
these conditions are secured, the light, on emer- 
genve from the prism, diverges differently in the 
two transverse planes; and the apparatus of lenses 
which then receives the pencil, and which gives 
complete convergence in the direction that pro- 
duces purity of the spectrum, does not give com- 
plete convergence in the direction that produces 
narrowness of the spectrum. The construction is 


The reductions, though well in hand, are really 
comparatively slightly in arrear, caused by the 
observations and computations of the Valentia lon- 
gitude, and the parallax of Mars (both of which 
have been noticed at length in THe READER), and 
the computation of the movement of the solar 
system in space from the observed proper motions 
of 1167 stars; the result of which is that the sun 
is moving towards a point R.A. 264°, N P.D. 65°— 
which is not far from that indicated by Sir William 
Herschel—and that its annual motion subtends at 
the distance of a star of the first magnitude the 
angle 0.4. 

There is good news, too, in the report, for 
those who are in search of certainly the scarcest 
article in London—Greenwich Mean Time. It 
is a lamentable fact that, in this metropolis of 
ours, it is next to impossible to obtain what the 
Greenwich observations render obtainable in all 
other parts of the earth; and it is high time that 
something should be done in the matter, the more 
so as admirable arrangements, to which we have 
alluded before, are being madein Paris atthe present 
time. In addition to the time signals tothe London 
Bridge Station and the General Post-Office, the 
clock of Westminster Palace has lately been brought 
into connexion with the motor clock at Greenwich, 
signals being sent once every hour, the Palace 
clock reporting its state twice every day. The 
Astronomer- Royal states that the rate of the West- 
minster clock may be considered certain to much 
less than one second a-week. It is to be regretted 
that the absence of a second-hand cancels most of 
the advantage which follows from such magnifi- 
cent time-keeping. In addition to these signals, 
others are sent daily to Deai and along the princi- 
pal lines of railway, the most distant points being 
Glasgow and Cardiff ; and—a good sign—the com- 
panies through whose offices the wires pass have be- 
gun to distribute branch signals to private factories. 

We regret that we have not more space to 
allude to that part of the report which deals with 
the magnetical and meteorological observations. 
Kew and Greenwich seem helping each other 
admirably ; and, as a result, we learn from the splen- 
did aurora of the 14th of last December that the 
action of earth-currents upon the magnet is in the 


verse to the current direction, as is usual with 
galvanic currents. The Astronomer-Royal re- 
marks, ‘If this should be confirmed, then, view- 
ing the rarity of disturbances in the vertical direc- 
tion as produced by magnetic storms, and their 
great violence when they do occur in the vertical 
direction, I shall have no hesitation in suggesting, 
as a general theory of magnetic storms, that the 
idea of attraction is to be abandoned, and that 
they are to be referred to currents of a magnetic 
ether whose movements are closely analogous to 
that of air, the vertical movement of which occurs 
but in few places, but in these places is exces- 
sively violent. Much, however, must be done 
before such a theory can be established.” 

It may also be mentioned that the difference in 
the variations of the mean magnetic forces, at cach 
hour of the day in extreme years, may possibly de- 
pend upon achange in the direct action of the sun. 
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with difficulty be unsheathed, are also among the 
presents. More interesting, however, than any of 
these ethnographical objects is the skin and perfect 
skull of an adult male gorilla, probably at least 
five feet six inches in height. The skin, which is 
in very good condition, and covered with longer 
hair than is on the Museum specimen, has been 
placed in the hands of Mr. Leadbeater, the 
taxidermist ; and, although patches of epidermis 
have been peeled away from the crown and back 
of the head, from one of the arms, and from the 
breast, there 1s every reason to believe that it will, 
when properly set up, not unworthily divide with 
M. du Chaillu’s specimen the honours of gorilla 
worship amongst the scientific circles of London. 

WE were delighted to hear from Sir Roderick 
Murchison, at the very interesting meeting of the 
Geological Society on Wednesday evening last, to 
which we shall recur, that a memorial is now in 
course of signature praying the Premier to bestow 
a pension on the widow of poor Lucas Barrett, the 
rich promise of whose life was cut short by acci- 
dent, as our readers know*, while he was studying 
in situ, as it were, the deep sea shells he knew so 
well. We sincerely trust that the memorial, signed 
as it is sure to be by all known to science in this 
country, will be favourably received. ‘The State 
money could not be better spent. 

M. BEecQuEREL has recently communicated to 
the Académie des Sciences at Paris an important 
paper on the measurement of temperature at great 
depths by means of an instrument which he 
names an electric thermometer. Below those 
strata of the earth which are sensibly affected by 
the sun’s rays is a stratum, the temperature of 
which is invariable; and below this the tempera- 
ture augments in descending about one degree in 
thirty métres, without allowing for variations depen- 
dent upon the constitution of the different strata— 
a subject which has been well studied by previous 
observers. In addition to this variation, M. 
Daubrée, from observations on the temperature of 
the pits at Neuffen (Wurtemburg), has come to the 
conclusion that the original heat of the basaltic 
rocks, not yet entirely dissipated in’ some places, 
and there especially, shews itself—confirming the 
opinion that the springs of Kaiserthal have a 
higher temperature than those of the neighbour- 
hood. To this cause, perhaps, may be ascribed 
the mildness of the climate at Kaisersthal, which, 
in this respect, is superior to that of either Fri- 
bourg, Karlsruhe, or Mannheim. MM. Arago and 
Walterclin ha. e found, indeed, that in the same 
formation ana socality, for an increase of 1° in 
temperature the depth may vary from lto3. M. 
Becquerel gives a minute description of the ap- 
paratus employed by him, and of some interesting 
experiments which he has performed at a depth of 
from 100 to 200 métres. The expenses of these 
experiments have been defrayed. by the Minister 
of Public Instruction. 

Tut “ Proceedings of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia” for December, 1862, 
contains a valuable addition to the literature of 
organic morphology by Mr. Warner. Mr. War- 
ner’s investigations, which chiefly relate to the 
coincidence in form between a curve proposed by 
him and the section of a hen’s egg, have led 
him to the conclusion that certain resemblances 
he has discovered are the result of a natural 
mathematical arrangement, and not of an acci- 
dental coincidence ; and he is inclined to think the 
reason of this arrangement explicable mathemati- 
cally. Mr. Warner’s researches are the more valuable 
as the writers upon this subject who have preceded 
him differ widely in the conclusions at which they 
have arrived. Professor Bronn believes that all 
species of animals and vegetables were originally 
“created” by an unknown natural force similar 
to that employed in the formation of the in- 
organic world! He also considers an upright 
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Mr. Wixnwoop Reape, who has just returned 


of the Anthropological Society of London some 


_ Amongst them is the celebrated “harp,” with 


strings made from the fibrous roots of trees, the 
existence of which, as alleged by Du Chaillu, 
was so vehemently disputed. Samples of the | 
famous narcotic poison diamba, a few whilfs of 
which when smoked is said to prostrate the 
negro in convulsions resembling those of epilepsy ; 
the mats and cloth of the Camma country, strongly 


which the finely tempered and sharp steel knives 
of the Fans are forged ; hair-pins of inlaid ivory 
and ebony; spoons; and fine steel knives, so 





tightly impacted in their scabbards that they can 
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ovoid form the fundamental form of a plant. 
Techner advances the possibility of a mathemati- 
cal classification in physiognomy, craniology, and 
ethnology. Dr. Zeising remarks that the ancients 


| regarded numbers as in some mysterious sense 


the principia of the universe; whilst Leibnitz 
and the Abbé Hué give accounts of ancient 
Chinese books which tend to show that the sages 
of that country had, at an early period, conceived 
the idea of a mathematical explanation of nature. 
On the other hand, Lotze and Meckel consider 


| the shape of an egg as the result of merely mecha- 


nical formation due to the shape of the natural 
apparatus by which it is formed. The elaborate 
calculations by which Mr. Warner arrives at his 
results are worthy the attention of all who are 
interested in the study of organic morphology. 
Tue first cocoons of, and some silk produced by, 
the new silkworm, Bombyx Yama-mai, were pre- 





* Reaper, No, 5, Page 121. 
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sented to the Academy of Sciences in Paris at their 
last meeting by M. Guérin-Meneville, to whom 
sericulture owes so much. 
difficulties attendant upon their introduction into 
France have been overcome, and that at present 
the experiment is a perfect success. The silkworms 
have already arrived at their second transform- 
ation without showing the least unfavourable 
symptom; and at first of a decided black, they 
are now of a beautiful green with orange and 
ultramarine markings. 

Ir is stated that has 


M. Sonstadt, who 


recently obtained a patent for the manufacture of 


Magnesium, considers that the black residue 
mentioned by MM. Deville and Caron as being 
“left when impure magnesium is distilled, contains 
a new metal. J. N. L. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


PRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL AssocrATION, June 
10th. James Copland, M.D., F.R.S., V.P., in th 
chair. Thomas Dod Keighly, E 8q., of Hereford 


Square, and J. B. Greenshields, Esq., of Kerse Les- 
mahago, Lanark, were elected associates.—THE Rev. 
Mr. Hartshorne read a notice respecting Oliver 
Cromwell’s mint, and exhibited some dies found at 
Marston Moor. Mr. E. Roberts, F.S.A., exhibited 
a stone jug of the sixteenth century, German 
manufacture, covered with a rich brown glaze, 
and representing the history of Susannah and the 
Elders, having for legend IT DIE SCHONE NEIs- 
TORIA VAN SVISANNA INT KORTE EIT GESCHNEIDEN, 
1584. rrpEK. Mr. Greenshields exhibited, through 
Mr. Vere Irving, a variety of weights, coins, &e., 
found in Lanarkshire. Mr. J. L. ‘Irving of Unst, 
Shetland, presented and exhibited the casts of 
some ornaments belonging to a tomb in Shetland 
of the eighth century. ‘Mr. Syer Cuming for- 
warded some curious leaden objects obtained by 
the late Mr. Charles Ainslie from the Thames. 
They consist of a brooch, in form of a lion, 
belonging to the early part of the fourteenth cen- 
tury; a portrait of an ecclesiastic, of very fine work- 
manship; and of the same period, two brooches, 
performing also the purpose of tooth-pick cases; a 
tree of life, with serpent twined round—all of early 
and fine work. Mr. John Moore reported further 
discoveries at Chessels, West Coker, Somerset. the 
principal of which is a small bronze tablet, read- 
ing apparently DEO MART RIGISAMO IVEN TIUS 
SABINVSV.S.L.L.M. Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., 
scribed the results of recent excavations made atthe 
Jewry Wall, Leicester, which gave rise to discus- 
sion by Mr. Hartshorne, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Irvine, 
and others. The Association adjourned its public 
meetings until November next. The Yorkshire 
Congress , under the patronage cf the Archbishop 
of York, ‘Earl Harew ood, Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
the 3ishop of Ripon, &c., was announced to com- 
mence, under the presidency of Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, M.P., on Monday, the 12thof October next. 


PuHILonoeicaL Socrery, June llth. The Rev. 
Benj. Davies, D.D., in the chair.—THE paper read 
was “ On some Leading Characteristics of North- 
Humbrian ; and on the Variations in its Grammar 
from that of Standard English, with the probable 
Origin of such Variations,” by R. B. Peacock, Esq. 
The aim of the paper was to exhibit in a compact 
form the principal variations in grammar which 
obtain in the six northern counties, and to show 
whence they were derived. As a basis on which 
to rest what were denominated special North- 
umbrian charactcristics, the versions of Solomon’s 
Song, executed at the instance of H.I.H. L. Lucien 
Bonaparte into about a dozen dialects of North- 
umbria, and about the same number of the rest of 
England, were referred to as showing, in a number 
of words—in which the Northumbrian versions 
agreed with each other—that they differed from 
the rest of England. The definite ‘article the was 
one of these. In Northumbria it was shown that 
this article was nearly always abbreviated ’¢—as, 
“1 ’s *t rooiz o’ Sharon, an’ ’t lily o’ ’t valleys” 
(c. ii. ver. 1)—whilst in the rest of England, when 
abbreviated at all, it was always th’. It was thence 
argued that it was morally impossible that abbre- 
viations so different as’¢ and th’ could be made of 
the same word, and that the "¢ must be of some 
other word having the same meaning. This, it 
was asserted, was the Scandinavian demonstrative 
pronoun neuter, Old Norse hit—Swedish and Dan- 
ish ef. To prove the assertion, a Swedish phrase 
was cited which persag a the article twice re- 
peated, and placed side by side with the corre- 


1 
ac- 


sponding phrase existing in Westmoreland and in 
the district of Furness in North Lancashire. 
two phrases were as follows :— 


Swed.-—-Att gifva barnet bristet ; 
Westmd,—At give ’t barn ’t brest— 


The 





He stated that all the | 


| Friday. 
| Professor Faraday exhibited 
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| both meaning fo 
give the child the breast. The identity of every 
word in the phrase was maintained to be perfect, 
| and the pases 1ge Was treated as affording full proof 
that, on the Danish invasion, about 1000 years 
ago, that people naturally brought a large infusion 
of their language with them, and, amongst the 
rest, the article Aié or et, for the, which the Anglo- 
Saxon population a: lopted ; using it, however, pre- 
positively, instead of in the Scandinavian manner, 
as a suflix to the noun. Other instances of agree- 
ment amongst Northumbrians were referred to 
viz.,in the use of é for the preposition in, as in 
verse 14 of the same chapter, where, for “O my 


secret places of the stairs,” we have in a North- 
umbrian version, “O my cushat, at ’s ¢ 't grikes 

’t crags, é’t darkin-whols o’ ’t stairs ;”’ followed, 
as regards this pre ‘position, by twelve out of fourteen 
Northumbrian versions. Thatthe preposition was 
no other than the Old Norse, Swedish, and Danish 
preposition ¢, signifying in, was indubitable. The 
same was maintained of the word at for thaf, in 
the same verse, which was proved to be Old Norse, 
and a relative pronoun. Out of the same two 
verses the first and second persons singular pre- 
sent of the verb to be were shown to be J is, and 


thou is; agreeing with the Gaclic is mi, is tu—the 
second person also agreeing with the Mcso- 


Gothic thu is ; whilst the plural, we er, ve er, they 
er, was pure Scandinavian. The paper then went 
through all the parts of speech seriatim, including 
the particles, and pointed out the words substi- 
tuted for common English, with the authorities. 

These were chiefly Anglo-Saxon, with a few Old 
Frisian, Dutch, Old Saxon, and Meso-Gothic ; 
and, as might be expected, a copious admixture of 
Scandinavian, amounting apparently to rather 
more than a third of the whole. 
variations in all the parts of speech (exclusive of 
the degrees of comparison of adjectives, and the 
more remote tenses of verbs), might amount to 
about 300 in number ; whilst, with the addition of 
these, the whole of the variations might amount to 
between 500 and 600. 


Royat Institution, June 12th.—Tur last 
ordinary evening meeting for the season of the 





members of the Royal Institution took place on 
Before the commencement of the lecture, 
mass of the metal 
magnesium, about the size of a small lemon, 
which he said was the largest specimen of that 
metal yet produced ; though the metallic base of 
magnesia had been many years ago discovered by 
Sir Kiumphrey Davy in that institution by the 
agency of the voltaic battery. The present 
specimen was extracted by a chemical process 
from sea-water, which contains a small quantity 
of magnesia in solution; and it is hoped that, 


by improvements: in the process, magnesium 
may be produced in as large quantities as alumi- 


nium, and thus add a new metal to the arts. 
Professor Faraday then announced that it was in- 
tended to have an extra evening-meeting on the 
return of Captains Speke and Grant to this country, 
when it was hoped that a lecture on Egyptian geo- 

graphy would be delivered in reference to the dis- 





| 


covery of the sources of the Nile. Professor 
Tyndall then delivered a lecture, giving “an 
account of some researches on radiant heat We 


reserve our report of the lecture for a future 
occasion. 

June 15th. The 
Vice-President, in 
Dr. Goldenblum was elected a non- 
resident member. — A PAPER was read by the 
Secretary, written by Mr. Emil Schlagintweit, 
on the bodily proportions 6f Buddhist idols in 
Tibet, and showing, from a series of measurements 
made by his brothers, that all images of Buddha 
in that country preserve the features and pro- 
portions of the Aryan type, while those of their 
saints are moulded on the Bhot, or local Turanian 
modification of the human f 


Astatic Socrery, 
Holt Mackenzie, 


L0YAL 
Right Hon. 
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TUESDAY, 23rd. 
3.—5, New Burlington 


4, St. 


f Equat 


JUNE 
street. 


Martin's Place, 
Africa: W. 


ASTIATIC SOCIETY, at 
ANTHROPOLOGICAI 
Trafalgar Square. “I 
Winwood Reade, Esq. 
ZOOLOGICAL “SOCTETY, at 
Placenta of Hyr =: Pri 
the Teurea:” Professor 


SoctTt 

isi riai 
9 Square. “On the 
“On the Placenta of 
other Communica- 


11, Hanover 
linxiey. 


easor T 
Rolleston. And 


WEDNESDAY, June Mth. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS, at 4.—John Street, Adelphi. Anniversary. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, at 4.30.—4, St. Martin's Place, 
Trafalgar Square. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 27th. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY, at 3.45.—Iuner Circle, Regent's Park. 
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give the child suck, literally, to 


dove, that art in the clefts of the rocks, in the | 


The number of | 


of 





ART. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(SIXTH NOTICE.—PORTRAITS.) 


"| 


Vv 


\ ANY severe comments have been made in 
pe reference to the space appropriated by 
portrait-painters in the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bitions. If the average merit of modern por- 
traiture were higher than it is, the attacks directed 
against its obtrusiveness would probably cease. 
We think that even now there is something to be 
said on the other side. 

On turning to the catalogue, we find that, 
setting aside the drawings and miniatures, there 
are some 120 portraits among the 730 pictures 
exhibited—or about a sixth of the whole. Many 
of these, it is true, are large pictures, and command 
perhaps an undue share of attention. But the 
space they occupy could not be set apart with 
advantage for the exhibition of small pictures. 
Some half-dozen portraits have been injudiciously 
placed on the line; with this exception, we think 
that neither nor landscape-painters have 
very strong grounds of complaint against the 
management for the encouragement afforded to 
portrait-painters. 

In its present anomalous state the Royal Aca- 
demy is dependent for its annual income upon the 
shillings taken at its doors. It is, therefore, of 
the greatest importance that its Exhibitions should 
be the most attractive, rather than the best collee- 
tions it can set before the public. This is a bad 
state of things, and one which we hope to see 
either swept away entirely, or so modified that it 
shall be no longer possible for the Royal Academy 
to claim, as it does, under this method of provid- 
ing its funds, exemption from State-supervision 
while in the ne lag of State-support. At 
present the money taken at the doors is not 
entirely devoted, as it should be, to the purposes 
of art-education, but to the increase of a large 
accumulated capital, over which the rights of 
— property are claimed. While this is the 

‘ase, it is clearly the interest of the Academy to 
seer the most attractive Exhibition ; and por- 
traits are found to be attractive. They bring 
more people to the Exhibition than is perhaps 
generally believed ; and, in the absence of a 
fine picture by Landseer, Millais, or Frith, the 
portraits are chiefly responsible for the augmen- 
tation of the funded property of the Royal Aca- 
demy. 

For the portrait-painters we think it may fairly 
be said that they are neither in advance of nor 
behind the general condition of art in the country. 
Among figure-painters, with the single exception 
Watts, we do not know any man who could 
paint so fine a portrait as that of the “Speaker’ 
by Grant, in the present Exhibition. Watson 
Gordon, and Boxall have no reason to feel ashamed 
of their pictures when they look at the art around 
them ; and lower down in the rank of portrait- 
painters are to be found artists by no means the 
worst in their generation. It has been said that 
we can have no great portraiture until, like the old 
Venetians, our portrait-painters are also our 
greatest figure-painters ; that portrait- painting, in 


n 
“a 


figure 


short, is not properly a distinct branch of art. 
This is only partially true, however. We un- 
doubtedly believe that we shall never see such 


portraits as Titian’s until we have such a painter 
as Titian living amongst as. In his absence, how- 
ever, we may accept what our chief portrait- 


painters give us, as the best we can get in our 
generation, remembering also that in England 


portraiture has been always a special branch of 
art—that, outside its pale, Reynolds was weak, 
Gainsborough a mediocrity, Hoppner, Raeburn, 
and Lawrence unknown. 

On looking at the portraits 
Exhib ee we shall find enough, 


in the present 
and more than 


enough, of affectation, pretence, and vulgarity to 
ntife the severe comments of critics. It is 
not our purpose, however, to sympathize with 


Lady Palmerston, or with the families of some 
distinguished noblemen and gentlemen whose 
caricatures appear on the walls, but rather to direct 
attention to some of those Pp ictures, the execution 
of which has indced been praised, ‘bi it the excel- 
lence of which, it to us, has never been 
fairly and fully acknowledged. 

Mr. Grant never, perhaps, painted two 
portraits so good as “ The Speaker” and “ Lady 
Fife.” They are better than any in the Exhibi- 
tion. The treatment of both is worthy of Van- 
dyke ; and they only lack the force of that great 


seems 


Lo 
ies 


| painter to raise them at once to the highest place, 


Simplicity and repose characterize these portraits. 
The introduction of the Skye terrier at the feet of 
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Lady Fife is most happy. It improves the com- 
position, while it does not obtrude itself upon the 
attention as Sir Edwin’s dog undoubtedly did in 
the same painter’s portrait of Jacob Omnium 
last year. Mr. Grant’s smaller pictures are less 
interesting. The head of Miss Grant is agreeable ; 
but the picture wants quality. The portrait of a 
fox-hunter (Mr. Parry), called “ Gone Away,” is a 
wonderful bit of fresh painting ; but the action is 
absurd under the circumstances. Mr. Parry is 
raising his hat to an acquaintance, and evidently 
neither he nor his horse knows that the fox has 
broken cover, which is the story meant to be 
told. 

Sir Watson Gordon’s portraits are always good. 
His knowledge and great experience are well dis- 
played in the two pictures in the large room, and 
especially in the seated figure of Archibald Bennett, 
Esq. Boxall’s name is absent from the catalogue 
this year ; and, in looking over the portraits, we 
feel that we can ill afford to miss the careful, 
earnest study always to be found in his works, 
but so generally absent in that of the more 
fashionable portrait-painters. 
no large picture. He is the bishop of portrait- 
painting, and should hold the appointment of 
painter-in-ordinary to the Church of England. 
What can be more orthodox and courtly than his 
portrait of the Archbishop of Canterbury ? What 
a pillar of the Church sits there, in the portrait of 
the Rev. Prebendary Venn! and there is a drawing 
of the great leader of the Low Church party, Lord 
Shaftesbury, himself—how like him! Respectable 
and well-bred as the originals always are, Mr. Rich- 
mond’s are also good portraits. He is adraughts- 
man; and, although his long apprenticeship to 
water-colours and crayons has cramped his hand, 
and given a thin liney execution to his pictures, 
very suggestive of weakness, they are yet among 
the best of his time, and deserve honourable men- 
tion. Mr. Henry Phillips is the son of a good 
portrait-painter ; and, besides a capital likeness of 


the Duke of Newcastle, he has found time to paint | 


a very good half-length of a Standard-bearer, 
which is by far the best thing he has exhibited for 
some years. Mr. Wells has a large portrait of a 
lady in a white dress. This picture is not so 
telling an exhibition as his work of last year. The 
key is too low; perhaps, also, as a portrait, it 
would have been better for a more simple treat- 
ment. ‘The accessories of a lady’s drawing-room 
are not particularly well suited for a portrait 
background, although Mr. Wells deserves great 
credit for his management of them. 

Mr. Weigall’s portraits do not possess high 
qualities as works of art; yet they are extremely 
facile, dextrous, and effective. Their attractiveness 
results from the habit of painting, with a certain 
dash, the semblances of the men and women who 
sit to him. If we look for the inner consciousness 
which illuminates the features, we shall not find 
it expressed in his portraits. Perhaps Watts and 
Millais are the only living painters who do suggest 
the “human soul divine” in their best works. ‘The 
portraits of Sir Cornewall Lewis and Mr. Weston 
are highly creditable performances, and Mr. 
Weston’s horse is admirably painted. 

No pictures this year are more disappointing 
than Mr. Sant’s. One of the most able of Eng- 
lish painters, he has unaccountably turned aside 
from the road that was leading him to the front 
rank of his profession. All his portraits look un- 
substantial, as though he hastily coloured in a well 
conceived outline. The group of portraits of a 
lady and her children descending a flight of stairs 
is beautifully composed ; but the general effect is 
crude and flat—almost painful to look upon, from 
its want of harmony. This impression is made 
upon us by all Mr. Sant’s pictures in the Exhibi- 
tion. Whether he has been painting for effect, or 
for an exhibition light, or with any other purpose 
which we have failed to divine, we cannot tell; 
but we hope he will return to the high road he has 
left, and give back to us the substance and reality 
which only lacked the colour and quality of 
Reynolds to raise his works to the highest place 
in the esteem and consideration not only of the 
public but of his brother-artists. 

“ Madame James Hartmann” and “Madame 
Henri Lehmann,” two portraits by Lehmann, 
will have been looked at with great interest by 
English painters, as possessing those qualities in 
which they are especially deficient. For drawing 
and modelling, we shall look in vain for anything 
to compare with those in the Exhibition. Beyond 
these evidences of a thoroughly grounded educa- 
tion, we find little. They are devoid of colour; 


and, unless we have at the same time the purity 
of tint which distinguishes the works of Angelico, 
a gold diapered background, such as that behind 
the head of Madame Lehmann, is in bad taste. 





We gladly welcome the advent of clever foreign 
painters amongst us. We have, perhaps, more to 
learn from them than they from us; but the com- 
parison of merits and defects cannot but be advan- 
tageous for both. Mr. Buckner’s portrait of “ Vis- 
countess Guillamore” is probably the most popu- 
lar portrait in the Exhibition, among the youag 
ladies who delight in visions of the Queen’s Draw- 
ing-Rooms and the London season. In its way 
this portrait is exceedingly clever. This painter 
has the happy faculty of combining the smallest 
amount of likeness with the largest amount of 
beauty. A sort of inoffensive tone of demi-tint 
pervades his pictures. A bit of pure colour, or of 
even of white, would utterly destroy the keeping 


which is successfully maintained by the absence of | . 
| late Mr. Davenport Bromley’s well-known collec- 


either. Mr. Buckner's portrait of “ Mrs. Mathe- 
son of Ardross” is not so good. It displays less 
of the merit which stands in the front of so many 
faults. 

The most remarkable group of portraits, and, be- 


_ cause the picture has also the advantage of novelty, 


| perhaps the most striking in the gallery, is by a 


Mr. Richmond has | 











young painter whose name is quite new to us— 
Mr. Orchardson. ‘The group is composed of 
three sisters, two seated and one standing, with a 


| park-like background. Without being an imita- 


tion, for the picture is thoroughly original, it re- 
minds us of both Reynolds and Gainsborough. 
The composition is natural, and there is a sweet 
sense of colour through all the draperies and 
landscape. The faces and hands are well drawn 
and coloured. The picture wants the force and 
body of Reynolds, or the rich harmonies of Gains- 
borough, to redeem it from being a large sketch ; 
but we look upon it as a highly promising work, 
and welcome it as the most remarkable introduc- 
tion to the annual Exhibition. 

There are many portraits which call for no 
special notice, though they nevertheless possess 
great merit—Mr. Napier’s clever heads of Clara, 
of the Rev. James Hamilton, and of J.’S. Napier, 
Esq.; Madame Jerichau’s spirited, but badly 
coloured, head of her husband, the sculptor ; 
Mr. 8. Pearce’s portrait of the Duke of Bedford ; 
Mr. Gash’s picture of the Rey. H. Tidman; Mr. 
J. M. Reilly’s Cardinal Antonelli; Mr. J. P. 
Knight’s admirable portrait of the late Dr. Baly ; 
Mr. Thornburn’s two children, called ‘“ The 
Task ;’ Mr. Tweedie’s Bishop of Oxford, &c., 
&c.,—some of which are bettcr than many of those 
we have selected for notice. These may, however, 
be safely left to attest their own excellencies, or 
to show their own defects. 





ART NOTES. 


Mr. ALEXANDER Munro has been selected to 
exeeute a bust of the Duke of Newcastle, which 
the Canadian Legislature have recently voted for 
their capital. 

Last Thursday week Mgssrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods, ins miscellaneous collection of articles 
of virtu, sold the celebrated Capo di Monte vase, 


of Greek workmanship of the best period, which | 


was accidently discovered near Tarentum in Apulia 
in 1786, in a subterranean chamber forty feet in 
length, and fourteen feet below the surface of the 
ground. It was deposited, with other art treasures 
belonging to the Farnese family, in the palace from 
which it is named “JZ gran vaso del Capo di 
Monte.” ‘The subject of the painting in front is 
the battle of Theseus and Hippolyta, doubly re- 
presented, to show the issue of the contest. Above 
them, as in Olympus, are four deitics,—Apollo, 
Diana, Minerva, and Hercules—corresponding to 
the account given by Pausanias of the ornaments 
on the throne of Jupiter Olympius (lib. v., cap. 
2). On the neck of the vase is Victory—a winged 
female—in a chariot drawn by four white horses, 
with a laurel upright, but preceded by a female 
bearing torches, -with a laurel prostrate. Sur- 
mounting the vase is a deity seated in a temple, 
holding a patera with an egg placed upon it. 
Without the temple are four figures of attendants, 
two of which also exhibit the egg in a patera. 
The shape is of the most harmonious Greck out- 
line. Its height is 3 feet 6 inches, and it is 
in the highest state of preservation. At the time 
of Napoleon’s invasion of Italy a French agent 
had been commissioned by his government to 
obtain this vase, which had teen set-down, among 
other works of art, to be secured and sent to the 
Louvre. The agent brought it, however, to Lon- 
don ; and it was on hearing of its arrival from the 
late Mr. Charles Townley, the donor of the 
marbles to the British Museum, that it was seen 
and purchased by the late owner. It sold for 
300 guineas. At the same time were sold some 


at Pekin during the late expedition. Lot 209,a 
bowl and cover, with dolphin handles, enamelled 
with birds and bats, in colours in pale blue and 
turquoise ground, the cover surmounted by a 
chasing in copper gilt, 24 inches high, sold for 
170 guineas; and lot 210, a magnificent incense- 
burner of extraordinary size, the bowl supported 
on three elephants’ heads of metal gilt, with 


pierced sides of copper gilt, very richly chased 
_and enamelled, and surmounted by a chasing of 


dragons, 54 inches high, one of the largest pieces 
of Chinese enamel ever brought to England. It 
had been used as a stove in the Emperor's 
library. 

On Friday and Saturday last week Messrs, 
Christie, Manson, and Woods disposed of the 


| tion of Italian pictures, many of which are familiar 


e | 





to lovers of art from Dr. Waagen’s description of 
them, illustrating, as a whole, the rise and progress 
of the Italian School, from its earliest beginning 
in the thirteenth century to its highest develop- 
ment in the fifteenth. The two days’ sale pro- 
duced £13,958. 5s., and the attendance of the 
leading collectors and amateurs was very great, 
several of the finest works being secured for the 
National Gallery. The pictures had been brought 
up from Wootton Hall; and those which graced 
the walls of Mr. Bromley’s town residence in 
Grosvenor Street were also included in the sale, 
Amongst the most important were the following, 
the first four of which were purchased by Sir 
Charles Eastlake for the National Gallery, and the 
fifth secured for the Dublin National Gallery :— 
Lot 62. Giovanni Bellini, 1426 - 1516—* Our 
Saviour on the Mount of Olives.” An infant 
angel offering the cup, three Apostles asleep in the 
foreground, a procession of soldiers in the back- 
ground, the lights painted in gold. Exhibited at 
Manchester in 1857. Waagen, iii., 376. This was 
one of the gems of the collection, and brought 
600 guineas.—155. Bartolomeo Suardo (Il Bra- 


| montino)—‘“ The Adoration of the Kings,” in a 


splendid landscape. The name given to this fine 
gallery-picture in Cardinal Fesch’s catalogue is 
here retained, but there are no works of this rare 
master remaining,with which to compare it. It 
has characteristics of the early school of Piedmont. 
121 guineas.—159. Antonio Botraflio — “ The 
Virgin and Child.” The Virgin is offering her 
bosom to the infant Saviour, who turns 
towards the spectator. Waagen, vol. iii., 201. 
From Lord Northwick’s collection, where it sold 
for 230 guineas. It now fetched 440 guineas.— 
172. Pesello Peselli, 1380-1457 —‘“ The Holy 
Trinity,” a magnificent picture, perfectly unique. 
“The centre picture of the still existing master- 
piece of this admirable and little-known master, 
which, according to Vasari, the great painter 
executed for the church of St. Jacopo, in Pistoia.” 
Waagen. 2000 guineas.—157. Marco Palmezzano 
Da Forli—*‘ The Virgin Enthroned,” holding the 
Child, who stands on her lap, in the act of blessing ; 
on the right, St. John the Baptist ; on the left, St. 
Lucia. Mantegna’s influence shows itselfin St.John 
and in the chiaroscuro frieze. Inscribed “ Mareus 
Palmezzanus Victor Foroleniensis, 1508.” ‘This 
grand gallery-picture is in the artist’s first and 
best manner, before he followed the Venetian 
School in his old age. From Cardinal Fesch’s 
collection. See Waagen, vol. iii, and Bryant— 
“ Palmezzano.” 320 guineas. 

For Bath House Lord Ashburton secured eight 
pictures, including the following :—S82. Velasquez 
—“ The Angels appearing to the Shepherds,” 


| painted at Seville at the same time as the picture 


in the National Gallery and the “ Aguador” in 
the Duke of Wellington’s collection, with both of 


which it fully agrees. From the collection of King 


Louis Philippe. Waagen, vol. iii. 215 guineas.— 
85. Sandro Botticelli—* The Virgin and Child,” 
surrounded by five youthful saints, a rose-tree 
behind them, and landscape background. From 
the collection of Cardinal Fesch ; the gem of the 
first day’s sale. 750 guineas. 

For the Woburn Gailery Mr. 


Martin pur- 


| chased lots 166. Sandro Botticelli—‘ The Virgin 


and Child,” surrounded by four angels; from 
Mr. Solly’s collection, exhibited at the British In- 
stitution in 1859; Waagen, vol. iii.—230 guineas ; 
and 173. Giotto—Our Saviour receiving the soul 
of the Virgin, who is lying on a couch in the 
centre of the picture, surrounded by the Saviour, 
St. Joseph, St. John, and attendant saints and 
angels. This great master-piece of Giotto is de- 
scribed by Vasari. From Cardinal Fesch’s collec- 


tion. Exhibited at the British Institution in 
1857. 950 guineas. 


Amongst the buyers were also Lord Southesk, 
the Baron Marochetti, Sir Walter Farquhar, Mr. 


Chinese enamels, taken from the Summer Palace | Monckton Milnes, and of course all the principal 
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picture-dealers. Among the lots were the fol- 
lowing :—165. Filippino Lippi—Portrait of La 
Simonetta. in a crimson and white dress, with 
pearls and a veil. The arms of the Sodenni 
family are emblazoned on the  back-ground. 
Dr. Waagen attributes this magnificent portrait 
to A. Pollajuolo, but it is generally considered 
that the treatment agrees entirely with that of 
Filippino Lippi. ‘rom Mr. Rogers’s cele- 
brated collection, where it was stated to be by 
Verrochio ; cabinet size, 460 guine "as. — 72. Piero 
di Cosimo—“ A Triumphal Procession,” celebrat- 
ing the return of Lorenzo di Medici to Florence ; 
the masque was composed by Piero di Cosimo, 
165 guineas.—73. Piero di Cosimo—The com- 
panion picture, with the portrait of Lorenzo di 


Medici in a car; on the left are the portraits of | 


Andrea del Sarto, Piero and Andrea di Cosimo, 
and Galileo, then living, and present at the 
masque; portraits of Ariosto and Galileo are 
also introduced ; on the right is the Trionfo della 
Morte. See Vasari. 150 guineas.—81. Leonardo 
da Vinci—‘“ The Virgin and Child ;” the land- 
scape on each side the curtain shows the lake of 
Como and the snowy Alps. “ Vient ensuite celle 
de la Collection Bromley, un des plus précieux 
trésors d’art que posséde »l’ Angleterre, d’une délica- 
tesse de touche et d’un fini d’exécution qui ne 
laissent rien je ne dis pas 4 désirer, mais méme A 
imaginer de plus parfait.” (Rio’s“ Viede Léonardo,” 
p. 198.) 490 guine as.—Another by the same master, 
lot 169—“ ‘the Virgin and Child;” the Virgin 
attired in a blue dress, kneeling, supports the 
infant Saviour, who stands on a red cushion, and 
holds a bird in his hand. . Through the pillars of 
the building a distant landscape is seen. M. Rio 
says, “Il y a d’abord celle de Lord Northwick, 
dans laquelle on n’hésite pas 4 reconnaitre un 
ouvrage de la premitre manitre de Léonardo,” 
p. 28. This picture was purchased by Mr. Brom- 
ley, at Lord Northwick’s sale, for 15 guineas; it 
now fetched 140 guineas.—129. Sir Antonio More 
F heirs Bella Isabella, daughter of Henry II. of 
Spain, nichly attired (not Queen Mary of 
England, as printed in catalogue). From the 
collection of Cardinal Fesch, 140 guineas.—It is 
with regret that we record the dispersion of this 
valuable collection of Italian paintings, Mr. 
Bromley’s study of a life, and one of the most 
perfect serics ever formed. 





MUS IC, 


GOUNOD’S “FAUST.” 

T is twelve years since M. Gounod produced his 
first opera on the Parisian stage; and it is 
re now that his name has become widely known 
to the far more musical public of this capital. 
This could hardly have happened to a genius of 
the first order. The great composers have, as a 
rule, established their position in the world at 
about the age at which common men are entering 
it. Fewer years than M. Gounod numbers enabled 
Rossini and Meyerbeer to make themselves acknow- 
ledged masters in the realm of music. The whole 
life-work of Mozart and of Mendelssohn covered 
shorter periods than that which it has taken for 
him to become known across the Channel. This 
circumstance alone, to say nothing of more direct 
easons, would forbid our thi inking of M. Gounod 
as one of the foremost rank of composers. But 
there is genius of a sort that does not spring 
full grown into the world, se has : » gather 

breadth and strength by little and little befo 
embodies itself in works that are to live. yr 
kind seem to be the powers of M. Gounod. His 
“Sappho,” brought out in 1851, made next to 
no impression wpon the general public. But a 
few discerned in it proof of an individual talent 
clearly destined to * duc e greater things. His 


next piece, ** La Nonne Sanglante,’’ seems to have 
failed, for failure it was, more from the hopele 

badness of the /ibretto than from any other cause 
“Faust,” produced in 1859, was a decided ad- 
vance upon the earlier works, as the least enthu- 
siastic critics admit. Even the un pathetic M. 


Fetis pronounces that it, at least. is destined to 
pass to posterity. Truly no one who has heard 
’ > > “rine ‘ pe A ye : +~<>? 

one of the performances at Her Majesty's Theatre 


within the last week can doubt it. The subject is 


— buf welladapted for opera. It has been 
tried before several times, and never with anv re- 
markable success. Characteristical] ly German nas the 
legend is, a great German master enti) ‘ely on 
to aes a great work out of it. If its met aphys 


d 
“al 
side could have been well treated by any one it 
would have been by Spohr ; yet Spohr’s opera, 
beautiful as much of the music is, has not proved 





stage; and no better success attended Berlioz’s 
attempt to set another ve rsion of the story m that 
strange work called “ Ps aust’s Damnation.’ “he 
metaphysical or psycholk ell element in the 
legend is, in fact, something which cannot 
be put into music. The story is a poetical parable 
of the philosophy . human life. Like the not 
dissimilar legend of “ Don Juan,” which has in 
like manner found + way into so many litera- 
tures, it has lived as a p opuls ir embodiment of the 
theory of morals which underlies all er 
thestruggle between good andevil—* vice punished 
and virtue rewarded”’—or to take, as our pee 
humourist puts it, the simpler formula of our 
spelling-books, “Tom was a bad boy and got 
whipped ; and Dick was a good boy and got plum 
cake.” Now this noble ethi 
not be rendered in music. Musie can give the 


al substratum can- 
FP 

agonies and th 

most powerful language 

speak; but the psychological, metaphysical, and 


moral oe retation of the parable it cannot give, 


apotheosis, becau 
in which passion can 


except by t} » poor shift of expository recitative. 
I ‘ 
** . ? } . } . * + } } > } 7] } 
Faun { thus must pecome, in the hands ot the 
mera? ] . ] ni thing 
musician, @ love tale, and nothing more, Say, at 


a metaphysical prologu 
just as ““ Don Giovam i” dramatized for music, be- 
comes a mere stri inal farcical adventur It isin 
this fashion that M. Gounod and his librettists have 
treated it. The “ Devi Faustus”’ appear 
duly in the first act; but, when the devil has 
turned the doctor into a gay youth, and the 
action begins, the tale melts into the “old, old 
story” of passion: and its Nemesis. We nae 
the fair and guileless heroine of a hundred ta 
loved, trusting, aot forsaken, but tak n 
at last from shame to glory ; and we entirely forg: 
that her griefs and her apotheosis all had their 
beginning in the desire of afi olish old philosopher 
to know more than was good for him. As for the 
devilry of the tory, that subsides intoan appendage 
to the stage machinery of the piece, and Mephis- 
topheles becomes simply a sort of wickeder and 
cleverer Leporello—his args for “destroying 
souls,’’ as the libretto has it, becoming quite sub- 
sidiary to his preference fo. dressing 


} , ; las Lo erst 
the most, a ilove tale witi 


land Dr. 


in scarlet, 
and his activity in attending the hero in his sere- 
nades, duels, or other necessary adventures. But, 
after deducting as much as we choose from what 
some may think the sublimer elements of the story 

there still remains an abundance of material for 
the poetry of music to work upon. A love’ tale, 
let it begin and end as it will, must to the end of 
time be the most stirring of histories ; and this old 
myth has some special beauties of its own. That 
exquisite figure of Margaret, which has inspired 
the fancy of poet and painter, deserved to be pic- 
tured in music too. This M. Gounod has done. 
A clearer or more beautiful instance of character 
embodied in music it would be perhaps impossible 
toquote. Margaret, the image of youth, freshness, 
innocence, and purity, stands out in every scene ; 
nothing can exceed the delicacy, the refinement, 
the gracious tenderness of the music in which 
the character of the young maiden utters itself. 
Most conspicuous is this in the passionate moon- 
light scene, where the youth is telling her, in the 
usual lover’s strain, of his eternal devotion, 
and she is meeting vow by vow. /J//er raptures, 
vehement as they are, still come innocently from 
an innocent soul. The exclamation— 


Per te voglio’ io morir— 


(hackneyed words) sounds from her lips almo 
sacred, springing from the depths of a soul so 
good The scene which leads up to this is, 
indeed, throughout transcendently beautiful. Its 
orchest al Ccoi0u ne embodi s the verv es nN of 
the poetry of sound. The low tones of the horn 
the whisper of the muted rings, { id th igh 

of the oboes, throw a soft glow over the whol 
picture. As the curtain falls on the “ garden- 
scene” one feels that more than Ja ture 3 
wanted to carry out such a conception. It 
needs some of the magic of genius, and genius 
worki ig” with | y ol I e 4 vl t] ug] 
which is not alway found along with it. 
The ie . § Del ro VW v¢ t 
kneeling on or-steps, and not « r tot 

her place among the worshippers—is ren l in 
a stvle eq lly noble lo bring church usi 
upon the stag is the old t ol th uina i 
devices. It is the law of contrast, pro y, that 
makes i ow cho is O 1 chant ia ibly 
ol n wh n tho st 1 contra \ j ‘Pp oliane 
rackel of the st ig Acl ister &s { id - M sc- 


rere, h asuflicient supply of blue-glass moon- 
light, will always g 
story "to an effective end. But the religious tone 


is a real element in M. Gounod’s wri itings, and is 


; 
= 
> 
m+ 


o some way to help a limping 


interesting enough to keep its place upon the | quite distinct from any tendency to drag the 
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church upon the stage as a source of effect. His 
predilection was always for church-music. Man 
will recollect the Mass produced by Mr. Hull 
some years ago at St. Martin’s Hall. That mass 
made a deep impression on a large majority of 
a large audience—an audience familiar with, and 
devoted to, the greatest choral-music in the world, 
and, if it had not been deliberately “ written 
down” by one or two critics of considerable 
standing, might have been by this time familiar to 
our English choralists. Reading it again, after 
the lapse of some years, one feels inclined to ask 
what living composer has produced musie for the 
church having more of the qualities which make 
music valuable—individuality of style, melody, 
richness of colouring—more, in short, of beauty ? 
This bent towards the music of devotional expres- 
sion gives force to M. Gounod’s rendering of 
scenes in which this feeling is the dominant one. 
That referred to, for instance, where Mergaret 
comes to the church-gateway, is one of the most 


powerful in the opera. The poor soul hears the 


solemn hymns of the people insi ms among whom 
he dare not go for remorse and shame. ” asthe 
pours out her ¢ ior fo y } s sh fi ids at 
her elbow her arch-foe, con expres ly to tors 


ment her to despair. The pealing of the hymn, 
the denunciations of the fiend—*t Marghar.ta sei 
dannata”’—and the passionate 
the stricken girl, make a combination which 
is no less powerful as music than it is affecting 
as clrama. 

Thus much of allusion to one or two of the 
more salient points in this great work must suffice 
A plot so familiar—or which, if not 
ined by a glance at 


for the present 
already familiar, will be expla 
the libre tlo nee { not be analysed al le ngth. A 
notice more in detail of certain features of the 
work, and of the manner of its performance, must 
await another opportunity. It should be said at 
once, however, that the opera is sung, played, and 
mounted, in very excellent fashion. Mdlle. Titiens 
has never, not even in Valen/ine, acted and sung 
with more power ; and all her associates are doing 
their very best—a best which, with singers so well 
known as Mdlle. Trebelli and MM. Giuglini, 
Santley, and Gassicr, can scarcely need deseribing 
The piece has been played incessantly during the 
past week, and each time to very large, sometimes 
overflowing, houses. R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Royat Tratran Oprra.—* Robert le Diable” 
has been produced at this opera-house for the 
début of M. Obin in the part of Bertram. M. Obin 
is decidedly a valuable addition to Mr. Gye’s com- 
pany, or companies. He has a fine voice, which 
has evidently ‘been subjected to an amount of trains 
ing to which Jdassi pre fondi but seldom, ap- 
parently, submit. It is curious to note how Italy 
is losing her traditional pre-eminence as a nursery 
for singers. Of baritones and basses especially it 
would be hard to findas many serviceable Italians 
as French and English. Mdlle. Fricci has madea 
distinct step onward in public favour by her im- 
personation of Alice. In thescene at the cross, in 
particular, she sang and played with a spirit which 
quite took the audience by surprise. Of Malle. 
Battu’s Isabelia, one can o1 niy repeat what has 
before been said, that she displays in that part, as 

‘teristics of a a pote: itially creat 
singer. ler remorselessly incessant re rniolo must 
. 


always weary any audience which has not an 


in others, the charac 


acquired taste for that perversity. 

Tne “ May Queen” of Professor Bennett, and 
a miscellaneous selection, a to be sung by 
M Leslie’s choir and s first-ra soloists 
if a cons to be given by the National Society 
for the Encouragement of Music on the 3rd of 
July The Prin i Py ~ have ( gaged to 
uti l 

Dr. Wytpe finished his “ New Philh nic” 
eason on Wednesday evening. As every concert 
ha n led, we presume the series has been 
as successful as heretofore, or more so. No un- 

taki better deserves the good wishes and 


support of the musical public, as it is the only 
one which gives Londoners an oppertunity of 
systematically hearing the greatest kind of instru- 
mental music at reasonable prices. A Pianotorte 
Concerto by the conductor, splendidly played 
by Madame Goddard, was a feature in the last 
concert. 

Mr. Lesute’s choir sang at their last per- 
meluding concert of the subscrip- 


formance, the c 
tion series, several new compositions ; among these 
a part song, called “ Autumn's Treasures,” by 
Mr. J. G. Callcott, pleased very much, and will 
| probably be a general favourite with choral singers, 


outburst of 
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The same may be said of a “ Serenade’’ by Signor 
Pinsuti—* In this hour of softened splendour.” One 
good collateral result of such singing as that of this 
choir is the stimulus given to vocal part-writing. 
The “Ave Verum” of Mozart was included in 
the programme, and narrowly escaped a double 
encore. Next season, we observe, St. James’s Hall 
is to be the scene of the choir’s performances. 

Herr Aver’s second appearance before the 
Musical Union confirmed the first impressions pro- 
duced by his playing. Mr. Dannreuther was the 

ianist. A Pianoforte Quartet by Schumann (in 
E flat) was played, and seemed to find favour with 
the audience, so far as the impressions of such an 
undemonstrative body could be ascertained by 
observation. Some Swedish Volkslieder, very cha- 
racteristic and very charming little ditties, were 
sung by a Mdlle. Enequist, from Stockholm, in a 
style which should make all who were present 
desire to hear her again. 

Mpute. ApDELINA Parrtr has been engaged by 
the manager of the Italian Opera at Paris jor the 
season of next year. She is to receive, it is said, 
3000 frances (£120) for every night she sings. 

M. PaspELoup, the manager of the “ Popular 
Concerts ” of Paris, is getting up a performance 


of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” with a band and | 


chorus of unusual size. 

A MS. Quartet, by Herr Molique, was played 
on Thursday at the second Matinée of the Piano- 
forte Quartet Association. This is a series of 
chamber-concerts given by Messrs. H. Baumer, 
Carrodus, Baetens, and Pettit at Messrs. Collard’s 
rooms. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 





JUNE 22nd to 27th. 
MONDAY.—Mr. Benedict’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 2 p.m. 
TUESDAY.—Musical Union, “‘ Director’s” Matinee, St. James’s 
Hall, 3 p.m. 
Mr. Allan Irving’s Morning Concert, Hanover Square Rooms, 
Concert for Queen Square Industrial School. 
WEDNESDAY.—National Choral Society, “‘Hymn_ of Praise” 
and Rossini’s ““Stabat Mater’’ (Alboni, Sims Reeves, &c.), 
Exeter Hall. 
Conversazione of Musical Society, St. James’s Hall. 
Herr Goffrie’s Soiree, 76, Harley Street. 
THURSDAY. — Mr. Deichmann’s Concert, 
Rooms, 3 p.m. 
FRIDAY.—Mr. Halle’s Recital, St. James’s Hall, 3 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Crystal Palace Concert, 3 p.m. 
Mr. Scotson Clarke’s Matinee, Messrs. Collard’s Rooms, 
OPERAS :— ° 
COVENT GARDEN.—To-night and Tuesday, ‘ Prophete;” 
Monday, “ Barbiere;”’ ‘Thursday, “Don Giovanni;” 
Friday, * Sonnam)uia.’’ 


HER MAJESTY’sS.—To-night, “‘ Faust.” 


Hanover Square 





THE DRAMA. 








MADAME RISTORI’S “MEDEA,” 


T is a subject of honest pride with the critics of 
Paris that, at the very first performance of 
the great Italian tragédienne in 1855, they de- 
tected the greatness which neither the public nor 
the critics of her own country had learned to 
comprehend during the eighteen years she had 
then been upon the stage. Ngthing could exceed 
the enthusiasm with which they applauded her 
superlative excellence ; and the cooler judgment of 
English critics has since accepted and confirmed 
the verdict pronounced by them. The circum- 
stances under which this verdict was given add 
new interest and importance to the event. There is 
something strange, too, in the fact that Frenchmen, 
who rarely, and perhaps never, learn to speak 
Italian witheven tolerable justness of accent, should 
have been so instantaneously and profoundly cap- 
tivated by the lingua di mele of this unknown 
actress ; but so it was; and the spell which seized 
upon them must have been strong, indeed, to have 
made them one and all forget the habits of their 
professional lives, and cast aside the exclusiveness 
which is one of their most prominent charac- 
teristics.. At the moment when Ristori madé her 
debut in Paris, Rachel was empress of the French 
stage—alone in her greatness, it was believed, not 
only by her admirers in France, but by the ablest 
critics on this side of the channel; a belief of 
years, which had grown step by step in breadth 
and fixity. To admit, therefore, a greater beyond 
their greatest tragédienne, was a noble act 
of the critics who had helped to build the 
solid and really indestructible fame of Rachel. 
Never, indeed, was triumph more solid, more 
honestly won, than that of Ristori on the evening 
of the 22nd of May, 1855, the year of the 
Universal Exhibition in Paris. She appeared in 
one of her least attractive parts, Francesca, in 
“Francesca da Rimini,” and without any extra- 
ordinary attempt being made out of the theatre to 
force her into notice. Jules Janin, who played 








an unconspicuous but most important part in the 
demonstration of that evening, relates that, up to 
the third act, the audience were attentive, in- 
terested—not greatly moved, however; but sud- 
denly, as if acted upon by the passage of an electric 
current, he says :—“ L’cuvre marche, la tragédie 
est acceptée, et la tragédienne, qui tremblait, com- 
prend enfin que ce public est accessible 4 ses 
douleurs. J’ai vu rarement se manifester d’une 
fazon plus inattendue et plus soudaine l’en- 
thousiasme public.” After her second appear- 
ance, in Alfieri’s ‘‘ Mirra” —a work which we are 
glad to see does not hold a place in the present 
series of Ristori’s performances—the same writer 
describes the impression she produced in these 
enthusiastic terms : — “La Ristori! la Ristori! 
C’était une fidvre hier, c’est une rage aujourd’hui! 
Elle est toute la tragédie; elle est tout le drame, 
elle est toute la comédie ; elle rdgne, elle gouverne, 


_ elle commande, et la foule obéit.” 


Those of our readers who were at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on Monday evening will admit that there 
is little, if any, exaggeration in this language of 
the leading French dramatic critic. It is difficult 


| music of a finely played violin, so penetrating, so 
thrilling, and at the same time so sweet is it. 

| But, like all grand voices, it is equal to the ex- 
| pression of the most widely differing feelings, 
Thus, in the terrific speech, in which she invokes 
upon Jason some more than human chastisement 
for the wrongs he has done to her— 

Sangue! sangue! straziar—spezzar suo cuore 

Un che di spaventoso, atroce, strano-— 

Un supplizio a natura umana ignoto— 

Pari, alfiu, se si puote all’ odio mio— 





to imagine any actress holding the emotions of | 


her audience more completely under her control ; 
Rachel, with whom only Ristori can be compared, 
certainly never affected an English audience in an 
equally sustained degree. For Rachel, with all 
her wonderful power, lacked the exquisite tender- 
ness, the thorough womanliness, which lies under 
all that Ristori does, and infuses the soul of nature 
into the most highly elaborated creations of her 
art. If Monsieur Legouvé, in the tragedy which 
was played on Monday evening, has divested the 
character of Medea of nearly all the most terrible 
attributes given to it in story, reducing it to the 
level of that of an ordinary wronged and revenge- 
ful wife, Ristori, by her very truthfulness to 
common nature, exalts it to the true heroic 
standard. In doing this she appears to us to 


‘embody the very spirit of modern English art, 
I g 


which, in its highest manifestations, always traces 
the ideal through the actual, the known, and the 
felt, and regards truth as not only stranger than 
fiction, but more beautiful and worthy of being 
sought. Upon this ground we would strongly 
urge the actors of our poetical drama—if, indeed, 
the race is not extinct—to seize the present oppor- 
tunity for studying the performances of this extra- 
ordinary Italian. 

One thing was almost surprisingly obvious in 
Ristori’s performance of Monday evening: it was 
that since she last appeared in England a ripen- 
ing influence had been at work, the effect of which 
was to give a fuller, richer, but at the same time 
more subdued, tone to her acting. All her great 
points were made ; but they no longer appeared as 
points, but only as stronger parts of a powerful 
whole. This wholeness of conception and execu- 
tion is what gives to Ristori her sovereign right 
to be called the greatest of living actors; it is a 
power which, at the present time, belongs to her 
alone in any degree approaching perfection. From 
the first words she utters, as way-worn and heart- 
sick she enters with her ceserted children, to the 
last tremendous monosyllable of the tragedy, not 
a look, not a tone, not a gesture, is gratuitous or 
out of keeping, or introduced for the purpose of 
producing an effect apart from the artistic pre- 
sentment of the character as a whole. In the 
delivery of the famous passage— 

Che farei 
Loro? Che far nel cupo della selva 
Il leopardo, allor che in subitano 
Salto, ruggendo di terribil gioia, 
Precipite qual folgore ghermisce 
La preda, e in suo speco la porta, e i membri 
Sanguinanti ne squatra a brano a brano— 


in which the fierce action of the leopard tearing 
its prey limb from limb is indicated with a power 
that raises the hair in terror—there is nothing of 
point-making, in the vulgar sense of the word ; it 
is merely the culminating passage of a long scene, 
in which the idea of her husband proving faithless 
to her has filled the deserted Medea’s mind with 
thoughts of wild vengeance. Another passage, 
entirely opposite in character, which never fails to 
move the audience into enthusiastic applause, is 
that in which she describes Jason’s wooing of her 
in her father’s palace; the prayer—the ever 
repeated prayer—he poured into her ears to fly 
with him, the clutch upon her robe, the beseech- 
ing voice that would take no refusal ; all recalled, 
all repeated, with tone and gesture answering un- 
consciously to the revivified facts and emotions, 
but all spontaneously and with no trace of point- 
making. 
passage in the tragedy the indescribable beauty 
of Ristori’s voice is most markedly recognisable. 
We can only liken it in its tenderer tones to the 
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| favour its owner may think proper to ask. 


her voice is wild and hoarse, like that of a caged 


wolf, as she paces furiously to and fro. 

The variety, beauty, and grandeur of Ristori’s 
attitudes in this play filled with admiration all 
who saw her Medea when she was last in England ; 
we can safely say that, even in this respect, her 
performance has gained by the ripening influence 
of time, of which we have already spoken. Her 
action when, deserted by all the world, she 
croucheg at the feet of the statue of Saturn and 
vows to immolate her children rather than suffer 
them to be torn from her, is that of a piece of the 
grandest antique sculpture animated; and the 
same may be said of her attitude when, after being 
driven to frenzy, she has fulfilled her terrible vow, 


| and, Jason discovering his murdered sons, she cries 


—in answer to his demand of “ Who has slain 
them? ”—‘* Thou!” The stage direction, “ Gia- 
sone resta immobile alla maledizione di Medea,” 
is worked out with tragic grandeur truly astonish- 
ing. Epigrammatic as it is, it has always seemed 
to us one of the finest tragic terminations with 
which we are acquainted. 

Of the company by whom Ristori is supported 
we may speak in terms of general commendation, 
as also of the mounting of the tragedy. The 
house, though not quite full, was well attended on 
Monday evening ; and we shall hope to hear that 
the entire performances have been a success, as 
they so well deserve tobe. As at present arranged, 
they-will consist of one representation of each of 
eight plays, the programme including “ Medea,” 
“Elisabetta (Regina d’Inghilterra),” ‘ Maria 
Stuarda,” ‘‘ Debora,” ‘“ Macbeth,” ‘“ Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” “ Norma,” and ‘“ Rosamunda.” 





THE LONDON THEATRES. 


HE bills of the Princess’s announce the début 
on Saturday (this evening) of Mr. Walter 
Montgomery, whose name has for many months 
appeared, in conjunction with that of Mr. Phelps, 
in Mr. Fechter’s bills and other advertisements. 
Mr. Montgomery is to make his first bow toa 
London audience in the character of Othello. 
On Wednesday next, also at the Princess’s, a 
début of even a more interesting character is 
announced, that of Mdlle. Stella Colas, who, a 


| few weeks back, made her first appearance in 


England at Manchester as Juliet, in Shakespeare’s 
“Romeoand Juliet,” and who is highly spoken 
of in theatrical circles, in which there have been, 
for some time past, rumours of a London theatre 
to be taken for the purpose of bringing out this 
extraordinary young French lady, who, it is 
affirmed, will act our poetical drama to perfec- 
tion—if she can only conquer her native accent. 
A few words will suffice to chronicle the suc- 
cessful production “ Easy Shaving,” a farce done 
at second-hand from the French by Messrs. 
F. C. Burnand and Montague Williams. Some 
six or seven years ago a piece founded on the same 
original was brought out at the Lyceum, and, 
perhaps, not quite so well done as the present 
version—certainly with less success on its produc- 
tion. The scene is laid in the time of Charles II. 
—the merry monarch being represented to have 
taken refuge in a barber’s shop at Islington some 
time during his flight from Worcester, though the 
incident has not yet taken its place in the details 
of authentic history. For this little personal 
service, however, Charles has given a ring to the 
barber-mistress of his place of refuge, with a pro- 
mise that, on sight of the ring, he will grant any 


The 


office to which the ring is put is to get out of a 


Perhaps in this more than in any other | 


scrape a handsome young cornet in the Royal Dra- 
goons, with whom. the little she-barber (Miss 
Louisa Keeley) is over head and ears in love, in 
spite of his manifest inconstancy, of which she has 
to cure him by shaving off one side of his mous- 


tachios and depriving him of half his love-locks, 
and so making him ridiculous in the eyes of 


another young person. Full of comical situations 
of a practical, not to say pantomimic, kind, and 
played with boisterous spirit by Miss Louise 
Keeley—who sings a very pretty little song, com- 
posed for her by W. H. Montgomery—the piece 
provokes abundant laughter, and thus completely 
fulfils the end for which it was designed. 
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THE BISHOP OF NATAL ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
This Day is published, in 8vo., price 8s., cloth, 


The Pentateuch and Book of 


JOSHUA CRITICALLY EXAMINED. By the Right 
Rev. Jouw Wriu1sM Cotrnso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 


Part I. Tse Boox or DevurERoNomy. 
London: Lowemay, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





HUNT ON STAMMERING. 


Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d., 
post 8vo., cloth, 


On Stammering & Stuttering ; 


THEIR NATURE AND TREATMENT. By James 
Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., &c., Author of ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Voice and Speech,’’ &c. 

“Dr. Hunt’s treatise has now reached a fifth edition. 


very ably written, and is evidently the work of a man who has 
devoted his whole energies to the task.’’—T'he Reader, March 7, 
1 


It is 


863. 
“Dr. James Hunt’s system of treatment for stammering, if 
roperly and persevering’ applied, is a certain cure for that 
Jistressing malady.’’—The Press, March 14, 1863, 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co.; or post free from the 
Author, Ore House, near Hastings. 





COLONIAL CHURCH. 


Anderson’s( Rev. J.S. M.) His- 


TORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN THE 
COLONIES and Foreign Dependencies of the British 
Empire. Map. Second Edition. Three vols., fcap., 
cloth, reduced to 4s. 6d. Rivington, 1856. 


J. WestEtt, 549, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


Neale Sequentiz ex Missa- 


LIBUS Germanicis, Anglicis, Gallicis, aliisque medii 
@vi, Collect, recensuit notalisque, instruxit Joannis 
M. Neale; feap., cloth, 1852, reduced to 2s, Torry’s (Bp.) 
Life and Times, with an Appendix on the Scottish 
Liturgy ; edited by the Rev. J. M. Neave. Portrait. 
8vo., cloth, 1856, reduced to 2s. 6d. Puarn’s (A. W.) 
Treatise on Chancel Screens and Rood Lofts. Plates, 
4to., cloth, 1851, reduced to 5s, Tar Psaums 1vn HEBREW, 
with a Critical, Exegitical, and Philological Commentary. 
By the Rev. G. Puriuirs, B.D. Two vols., 8vo., cloth, 
1846, reduced to 6s. 


J. Westett, 549,,New Oxford Street, W.C. 








BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR JULY. 


. . 9 . 
Giraldus Cambrensis’s Histo- 
RICAL WORKS. The Topography of Ireland, and the 
History of the Conquest of Ireland, translated by Tuomas 
Forester, Esq.,M.A. ThelItinerary through Wales, and 
the Description of Wales, translated by Sir Rricuarp Cott 
Hoarr, Bart. The whole revised and edited, with addi- 
tional Notes, by THomas Wrieut, Esq., F.S.A., with 
General Index, post 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 


NOTICE. 








‘THE FOLLOWING INTERESTING BOOKS, &c., MAY NOW 
BE OBTAINED AT THE PUBLISHER'S. 


An Interesting Volume to Genealogists and 
Antiquaries. 
Now ready, half-morocco, printed by Whittingham, 
price 7s. 6d., 


Army Lists of the Roundheads 


AND CAVALIERS IN THE CIVIL WAR: Giving the 
Names of all the Officers in the Royal and Parliamentary 
Armies of 1642, now first reprinted from the comparatively 
anknown originals, and Edited, with Notes, by Epwarp 
Pracock, F.S.A. 

These most curious Lists show on which side the gentlemen 
of England were to be found during the great conflict between 
the King and the Parliament. As illustrations of County His- 
tory they are one interesting. Only a very few copies 
have been most carefully reprinted, on paper that will gladden 
athe heart of the lover of Choice Books, 





Now ready, uniform with ‘‘Maena Carta,” price 5s. ; 
by post, on roller, 5s. 4d., 


Roll of Battle Abbey; or, a 


List of the Principal Warriors who came over from Nor- 
mandy with WitimuM tHe Conqueror, and settled in 
this Country, a.p. 1066-7, from Authentic Documents. 
Nearly 3 feet long by 2 feet wide, with the Arms of the 
Principal Barons elaborately emblazoned in Gotp anp 

« CoLovurs. 
A most curious document, and of the greatest interest. 


Handsomely framed and glazed, in carved oak, of an antique 
pattern, price 22s. 6d, 





Now ready, nearly 400 pages, price 5s., by post 5s. 4d., 
HANDBOOK TO THE 


Family History and Topography 
-OF ENGLAND AND WALES: a Descriptive Account 
of Twenty Thousand most Curious and Kare Books, Old 
Tracts, Ancient Manuscripts, Engravings, and Privately 
Printed Family Papers, relating to the History of almost 
-every Landed Estate and Old English Family in the 
Country ; interspersed with nearly Two Thousand Ori- 
ginal Anecdotes, Topographical and Antiquarian Notes, 
By Joun Campen Horrten, 


By far the largest collection of Englishand W , 
»and Family History ever formed. a —_ ns 





London : Joun Capen Horren, 151, Piccadilly. 


BIRDS AND BIRDS’ EGGS. 


HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
By WILLIAM YARRELL, V.P.L.S., &c. 

This work contains a history and a picture portrait, 

engraved expressly for the work, of enck species of the 


birds found in Britain, Three Volumes, containing 550 
Illustrations. 


Third Edition, demy 8vo., £4 l4s, 6d. 








COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS 


oF 
THE EGGS OF BRITISH BIRDS. 
With Descriptions of their Nests and Nidification. 
By WILLIAM C. HEWITSON, 
Third Edition, Two Volumes, 8vo., £4 l4s. 6d. 





JouN VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 








Second Edition, weles 3s. 6d., 
SESS E’S 
LECTURES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


Delivered at Brighton, 





L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 
Nature Printing superseded, the Book being 
Illustrated by the Plants themselves. 








Now Ready, price 10s. 6d., in Extra Cloth binding, 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO THE 
MOST NOBLE THE MARCHIONESS OF BREADALBANE, 


Gleanings among the British 


FERNS. Illustrated by Dried Specimens, By Jang M. 
PaTISON. 
London: Wiitram Pamptiy, 45, Frith Street, Soho, W. 





The Varieties of Dogs, as they 
are found in OLD SCULPTURES, PICTURES, EN- 
GRAVINGS, and BOOKS, with the Names of the Artists 
by whom they are represented. By Ph. C. BErsEav. 
52 Plates, with text, 4to., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Dutavu & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 











Immediately will be published, in One Vol., crown 8vo., 


Notes of Natural History and 


SPORTIN MORAYSHIRE, from 1846 to 1854. Collected 
from the Journals and Letters of the late CHARLES 
ST. JOHN, Author of ‘‘ Wild Sports of the Highlands.’’ 
With a Short Memoir of the Author. 


These Extracts contain all Mr. St. John’s Notes and 
Observations of Sport, and of the habits of animals that 
have been preserved in his Journals, as well as in letters 
to friends, subsequent to the publication of the ‘*‘ Wild 
Sports.” Besides the every-day notes of so fine an ob- 
server, there will be found in this volume a description 
of every bird which occurs in the district. Of these de- 
scriptions, he says, in his Introduction :— 

“T have been particularly careful to describe and note down 
nothing the authenticity of which Iam not certain of. Indeed, 
every bird here mentioned I have either killed or seen myself 
during my wanderings in woodand plain. I have also taken the 
nests of all the birds which breed in Scotland without, I believe, 
one exception. I have also watched the habits of all, from the 
Golden Eagle to the Golden Crested Wren, from the Wild Swan 
to the Teal, and have had opportunities of so doing, which, per- 
haps, no other person has had.’’ 

Edinburgh : Epmonston and Dovetas, 


London: Hamiitron, Apams, & Co. 





Now ready, in One Vol., demy 8vo., price 12s., 


The Roman Poets of the 


REPUBLIC. By W. Y. Setiar, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s, and formerly 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 

“Tt would be difficult to find any work which could be more 
likely to stimulate minds awakening to thecontents of classical 
literature, or ignorant of the classical languages, but anxious 
to know what classical literature is like.” —Saturday Review. 

‘Mr. Sellar is admirably qualified for the task he has under- 
taken. We find his book equally good at every point. His cri- 
tical sensibility is as healthy as itis keen, and we think his 
astessas enjoyment of literature must be almost perfect,’’— 

EADER, 


Edinburgh: EpMonston and Dovetas. 
London: Hamiiton, Apams, & Co. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo., Fourth Edition, 
price 4s., 


CONFESSIONS OF AN ENQUIRING 
SPIRIT. 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


EDITED BY 


THE REV. DERWENT COLERIDGE. 


In the Press, by the same Author, 


Tee fF Hi BN DD. 
Fifth Edition, in Two Vols., feap. 8vo. 








; London: Epwarp Moxow & Co., 44, Dover Street, W. 
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COX ON THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 
In One thick Volume, 8vo. Just published, price £1 4s. 
cloth boards, % . 


The Institutionsof the English 


GOVERN MENT; being an Accovrrof the Cowsrrrvtrox. 
Powers, and Procepvure of its Leerstative, Jeprer., and 
ADMINISTRATIVE ents, with copious References to 
Ancient and Modern Authorities. By Homezsmam Cox, 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 


Heyazy Sweet, 3, Chancery Lane, London. 
Now ready, One Volume, 8vo., 


The English Constitution. 


By Dr. Epwaxp Fiscurt. Translated from the German 
by R. Jenzry Suen. 

“Dr. Fischel'’s work ‘s8¢8 an unusual merit: in his pre- 
face he promises to make it not only instructive, but amusing ; 
and he has kept his word. He has brought & her a large 
quantity of material belonging to the romance history: and 
when we state that his authorities range from Blackstone to 
Macaulay, with frequent dashes into the Annual Register, it 
will be seen that he has treated his subject conscientiously . . 
. « « We have dealt with only a section of Dr. Fischel’s work, 
and have done our best to show how brimfull of facts it is. We 
yA add that the other sections are equally interesting,”"— 

nen, 


London: Boswortns and Harrisoy, 215, Regent Street. 


Now Ready, Vol. I., demy 8vo., cloth, price 18., 


History of England during the 


REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD. By Jounx Grones 
Pururmorg, Q.C, 


Viatve Brorugrs & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 














To-day, royal 8vo., 368 pp., 10s. 6d., 


The First Year of the War. 


By Epwarp A. Potrarn, Editor of the Richmond 

caminer, Author of ‘*‘ Black Diamonds,”’ &c., &c. The 
Second Northern from the Second Southern Edition, 
enlarged ; with the addition of Portraits of Davis, Lee, 
Beauregard, and Stonewall Jackson; and a Map, show- 
ing the distribution of Slaves, the Area and Population 
of the several States, &c. 

This thoroughly confederate account of the War, from 
the beginning to September, 1862, is the only important 
and connected history, from a Southern point of view, 
that has reached this country. Its repabtieation in the 
North has been sanctioned by the Washington Govern- 
ment, with the belief that, on the whole, Federal interests 
and opinions will be promoted by it. 


London: Henry Stevens, 4, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


In 8vo., pp. 38, price ls., free by post, 


A Word fromthe North-West: 


A Letter to Witttiam Howarp Rvussetr, LL.D., on 
Passages in his ‘Diary North and South.” By 
Anpkew Dickson Wuirts. 


London: Henry Srevens, 4, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
In Two Vols., 8vo., pp. 408 and 352, handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 24s., 


A History of the Egyptian 
REVOLUTION, from the Period of the Mamelukes to 
the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A, 
A. Patoy, F.R.G.8. 


London: Trtangr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


On the Historical Antiquity 


OF THE PEOPLE OF EGYPT, their Vulgar Kalendar, 
and the Epoch of its Introduction. By J. vow Gumpacn. 
8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Durav & Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho Square. 








Just published, Part I., 8vo., price 3s., 


New ‘Tracts for New Times. 


Being a Statement of some Difficulties found in the New 
Testament. Edited »y A. Newmay, D.D. 


London: Jonw Wiisow, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


Notice :—Joseph Anstey, the 


NEW NOVEL OF REAL LIFE, by D. 8. Hewry, may 
be had at all the principal CrrcuLatine Lipragigs in 





| Town and Country. 


London: Jonw Witsow, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


On June 24th will be published, in Two Vols., post 8vo., 


OPPOSITE NEIGHBOURS. 
A NOVEL. : 
Ricuarp Benrizy, New Burlington Street. 








Buy your own Cherries. 


This popular Story is now illustrated by Jonn Grieerr, 


| and will appear in th® July Number of the BRITISH 


WORKMAN. Price One Penny. 


London: 8. W. Partarper, 9, Paternoster Row ; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 


Price ls.; or cloth and gilt lettered, Is. 6d., 


The Hovel and the Home; or, 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE LABOURING 
CLASSES, and How to Obtain Them. With Litho- 
graphic Llustration. By a Member of the Council of 
the Central Cottage Improvement Society. All who 
desire to make the Homes of the People what they might 
and ought to be, should read this book. 


Published by Tweep12, 337, Strand, London. 








THE READER. 








20 JUNE, 1863. 








Now Ready, price 6s., the 
Fine Arts Quarterly Review. 
Not. 
CONTENTS: 


I. ENGLISH PAINTING IN 1802. 
IL. Hee, He PRINCE CONSORT’S RAPHAEL COL- 


III, EARLY HISTORY OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY, I. 

IV. THE LOAN MUSEUM AT SOUTH KENSINGTON, I. 
V. DESCRIPTION OF THE TENISON PSALTER. 

Vi Sy a SCULPTURE AT SOUTH KENSINGTON 


VII. PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN IN ARCHITECTURE. 
Vii. romrs OF CONTACT BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 


IX. CATALOGUE OF ©. VISSCHER’S WORKS, I. 
x. TP SERV ATION OF PAINTINGS AND DRAW- 


xi, DISCOVERIES IN THE ROYAL COLLECTION OF 
DRAWINGS. 
XII. THE FINE ARTS DURING THE INTERREGNUM 
(1649—1660). 


XIII. ANCIENT ORNAMENTAL BOOK-BINDING, 

XIV. CORRESPONDENCE. 

XV. NEW PURCHASES AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
XVI. RECENT ACQUISITIONS AT THE BRITISH 


XVII. THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
XVIII. SUMMARY OF ART NEWS. 
XIX, ReGaETLY PUBLISHED WORKS ON THE FINE 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadilly. 





Published Quarterly, at the price of 4s. each, or 12s. 
Annually, prepaid, free by post, 


The Anthropological Review, 


AND 
JOURNAL 
OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 





CONTENTS OF No, I. 


ON THE STUDY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Hunt, F.S.A., President A.S.L. 

WILD MEN AND BEAST CHILDREN. By E. BURNE- 
TYLOR, F.A.S.L. 

ON THE TRIBES OF NORTHERN PERU. By Professor 

. Rarmonpdti. Translated from the Spanish by WILLIAM 
BouLaAERrt, F.A.S.L. 

A DAY WITH THE FANS. By aww R. F. Burtox, H.M,. 
Consul at Fernando Po, and V.P.A.S.L. 

ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MAN AND THE LOWER 
ANIMALS. By THEODOR BIscHOFF. Translated from 
the German. 

SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE OF THE ANTIQUITY OF 


HUXLEY ON MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. 

ETHNOLOGY AND PHRENOLOGY. 

SIR. C. LYELL ON THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE OF THE 
ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 

WILSON’S PRE-HISTORIC MAN, 

PAULY’S ETHNOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF THE RACES 
OF RUSSIA. 


COMMIXTURE OF THE RACES OF MAN. By Jonn CrRAw- 
FURD, Esyq., F.R.S., President of the Ethnological Society 

THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER. 

OWEN ON THE LIMBS OF THE GORILLA, 

MAN AND BEAST. By ANTHROPOS. 

DUNN’S MEDICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

HUMAN REMAINS FROM MOULIN-QUIGNON, By A. 

R, Esq., F.G.S. 

NOTES OF A CASE OF MICROCEPHALY. By R. T. Gong, 
Esq., F.A.S.L. 

MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 

DiscussIONe BEFORE THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 


By Dr. JAMES 





Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





THE 


VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





“THE VICTORIA MAGASIxS wil from the very feet f ite 

ntage, many a home; but apart from t, 

Ke | from sheer force of merit be welcomed to many more.” 

“We give a cordial welcome to the first number of the 

VricToria, which it certainly deserves on the ground of its own 
"—London Revi: 


ew. 
“There is not an article in it too dry fora lady; or too frivol 
to interest a man.”—The eamlasr.” — 


“The most self-indulgent of readers would have borne twenty 
pages of Mr. Senior’s acute cross-questioning of foreigners, in 
she Fash ‘s service, without flagging or weariness.”—TVhe 


“The second number of the VICTORIA MAGAZINE keeps up 


the gore promise of the first.”—THE READER. 

“No ne contribution of the month is so vivid as the 
opening of Mr. Tom Taylor’s paper on actors,”—Jllustrated 
London News. 

EMILY FarrHFvutt, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 

Her Majesty, Princes Street, Hanover Square, and 
834, Farringdon Street, E.C. 





Now ready, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d., The 


Family Herald. — Vol. XX. 


“It stands at the head, béth in age and popularity, of all the 

poumy serials. The answers to correspondents cannot be ficti- 

ious, @ romance and a life history being embodied in almost 
each of Ne aed Bonew. 

“T call out every week for my FAMILY HERALD, a little penny 
publication, qualified to inform the best of its contemporaries.” 
— Hunt's Ra pe ge 

“*Well considered with reference to its aims, it is various and 
amusing, with a fair amount of utility intermixed. Of all the 
poamy weekly serials, we consider the FAMILY HERALD the 

st.”—British Quarterly Review. 

“The purest reading of all purely amusing literature.”"—Lite- 


"re 

vs weekly circulation amounts, we believe, to nearly half- 
a-million ; it is higher in tone, more polished in st and 
fuller in information than most of the high-priced periodicals 
which charmed the leisure of the upper ten thousand in the last 





ge on.”—The R ¥ 
“Its tales are quite as well written as the best circulatin 
library stories. -Sadurday Review (Second Notice). ° 


London: B, Buaxz, 421, Strand, W.C, 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d., Part V. of 


The Herald and Genealogist. 


CONTAINING :— 

A SUMMARY OF THE PROCEEDINGS IN THE SCROPE 
AND GROSVENOR CONTROVERSY. 

THE FAMILY ALLIANCES OF DENMARK AND GREAT 
BRITAIN (concluded). 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF FRENCH ARMOURY., 

ENGLISH MONUMENTS AT BREDA. 

GENEALOGY OF THE HENZEY FAMILY. 

THE QUARTERINGS OF LITTLETON, 

SETON’S SCOTTISH HERALDRY. 

ATCHIEVEMENT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

CHANGE OF SURNAME: sequel of Herbert (late Jones) of 
Clytha. 

HERALDIC NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Also, in 8vo., price Two Shillings, 
THE 
Family Alliances of Denmark 


and GREAT BRITAIN, from the Earliest Times to the 
Present. Illustrated by Genealogical Tables, and a Plate 
of the Arms of Denmark. By Joun Goven NicHoLs, 
F.S.A. 


‘“*A book full of solid historical matter: which not only well 
serves as a compendium of Danish history, but which renders 
intelligible, in a few words, even that perplexing matter, the 
Schleswig- Holstein question.” —Atheneum. 


Nicnots and Sons, 25, Parliament Street. 





Price 6d., Monthly, 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. XXXVIII, (JUNE.) 
I, BEECHWOOD MANOR, 


CHAPTER III.—The Fog Thickens. 
IV.—A Dinner Party at Beechwood Manor. 


II, REFLECTIONS ON FOPS. Illustrated by Miss Claxton. 
Ill, THE CROOKED SHADOW. A Danish Story, In Eleven 
Parts. L., I1., and III. 

lV. YOUR DAUGHTER’S EDUCATION, 
Pycroft. 

V. CONCERNING PRECIOUS STONES. 
CHAPTER V.—Rubies and Sapphires, 
- V1I.—Emeralds. 
VI. THE THREE WISHES. (Poetry.) 
VII. THE FASHIONS. 
VIL THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE, 

A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a Coloured Pattern for a 
Watch-hook in Raised Berlin Work. 

A Sheet of Patterns containing Designs for Useful and Orna- 
mental Needlework, &c. Full-sized Diagrams for Cutting Out 
and Making a Spanish Jacket. 

A SUPPLEMENT is also published, price 6d., containing— 

I, LADIES’ HORSES, AND How TO MANAGE THEM. 
Il, THE Foose pF CLAY. By Charles de Bernard. Chaps, II. 
an . 


By Rev, James 


III. HINTS ON THE BECOMING. 
IV. CAPTAIN MASTERS’S CHILDREN. By Thomas Hood, 
Chapter II.—Thunder and Lightning, and Hop-seotch. 
pe ILL.—The Gipsy’s Visit. 
V. THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH. (Poetry.) 

VI. OPERAS, ORATORIOS, AND MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS, 
VII. Music OF THE MONTH. 

VILL. ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Illustrations of 4 Bonnets; Narcissus Design in Crochet and 
Knitting; Berceaunette Cover; 6 New Bodices; 2 Fashionable 
Paletots; 1 Child’s ditto; the Tripoli Burnous; New Lace 
Sashes and Bands; Round Embroidered Pocket Handkerchief ; 
Wicker Travelling Basket, and Full-sized Diagrams for Cutting 
Out and Making 2 Pretty Paletots. Also, a Fashion Plate of 
Extra Size, especially prepared in Paris for the Supplement to 
the “ ENGLISHWOMAN’S DOMESTIC MAGAZINE.” 


London: S, 0. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 





The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


Contents of No. VI. (JUNE.) 


I, CRESSY AND POICTIERS;; or, the Story of the Black 
Prince’s Page. By J. G. EDGAR, 


CHAPTER XXXV.—A Runaway Bridegroom. 

- XXX VI.—How Calais was Repeop! 
XXXVII.—A Mysterious Visit, 

re XXXVIII.—Calais in Peril. 


ra XXXIX.—The Lords de Ov. 
- XL.—Too Late. 
Tilustrated by Robert Dudley. 


II, THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS: KANGAROOS. ByRev. 
 &, Woee, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Illustrated by T. W. 


III, INDIAN DEATH-SONG. (Poetry.) 


IV. A eAtCH oe - oe D ae BROADLEY 
B. ev. JAS. P¥YCROFT, Author of 
“The Cricket Field.” Illustrated, 
Vv. A COASTING VOYAGE FROM THE THAMES TO THB 
TYNE. Part VI.—From Marston Rocks to Newcastle, 
With full-page Lilustration by H. G. Hine and J, W. 
Archer. 

VI. THE ADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 
teen Years and Four Months a Captive among the 
Dyaks of Borneo. By the Author of “ Wild Sports of 
the World.” ae I.—In which Tom Cox and I are 
poy summoned to the presence of the pirate chief— 
Ouf conductors’ singular behaviour towards us on the 
way—We are invited to lay our teeth at the feet of the 
chief—I am compelled to become a mechanical dentist— 
My apparent success in that business—Its woeful 
termination—I embark in another branch of Dyak 
industry. Illustrated by Harden 8S. Melville. 


VII. THE ETON BOYS. With full-page LUlustration by 
Frederick Skill. 


VII, THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W._B. Ranps. 








Chapter XL.—Eric’s discovery.—Chapter XII. After the | 
wedding.—Chapter XIII. The assembly of the peuple. | 


Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 


IX. i SONG OF THE SAILOR-LAD, WHO GOES AWAY | 


O SEA, By T. Hoop. 


X. BIRDS’ NESTS AND BIRDS’-NESTING. By Capt.A. W. | Talking ou Paper has been employed as & 


Illustrated. 
By an Old Oxonian, 


DRAYSON, R.A. 


XI. COLLEGE DAYS. 
Illustrat 


XII. THE STORY OF PRINCE PEECHIPERL AND THE 
DEVIL-DOCTOR. With full-page Llustration. 


XIII, CHEMISTRY. By W.G. HowGrave. With Illustrative 
Diagrams, 


XIV, PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H. Bennett, &c., &c. 
A number sent post free for seven stamps. 
London; 8, 0, BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 
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GEOLOGY AND SCRIPTURE. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d., 


Is Geology Antagonistic to 


SCRIPTURE? or, a Word for the Old-Fashioned Book. 
By an M.A. of Cambridge. 


wah will he soem a8 a fence that the gutter | d full issue 
near e whole o: e€ geological theories e day 

that the field of inquiry which he has opened up is oneof ar 
interest. His opponents will find themselves confronted by a 
foeman in every res ‘worthy of their steel;’ while those 
whose faith is trembling in the balance, me = the sophisms 
of a false philosophy, will find ample reason for cleaving with 
renewed tenacity to the declarations of the Old-fashioned Boo 
—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“Though we cannot subscribe to all the opinions of the author 
of this work, we , With reason, thank him for such a 
contribution to theo — science. It is well-timed, and calen- 
lated to do much good by staying the current of public opinion, 
which is running too rapidly in an opposite direction. or is 
he a mere carping and ignorant objector, but an earnest and 
practical student of the science.” —English Churchman. 

“The author has exhibited much sound reasoning, and no 
slight knowledge of the science. . . . An Appendix contains 
a well-written geological description of Hunstanton Cliff,’”— 
Norfolk Chronicle. 


Cambridge: Harr and Son. 
London: Simpxrn & Co. 





“This famous Inengurel Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 

suspension (onaccount of its ‘ Advanced School of Christianity’ 

= lencies) is extremely characteristic of the author.”—London 
ev1ew. 

** We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 
well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 
Noah, and of Adam himself.”—Clerical Journal. 


M. E. Renan’s Inaugural Lecture. 
oD 


THE POSITION OF THE SHEMITIC NATIONS IN 
THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION: an Inaugural 
Lecture delivered by M. Ernest RENAN, on assuming the 
Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial Institute of France. To 
which is prefixed an Essay on the Age and Antiquity of 
the Book of Nabathzan Agriculture. In crown 8vyo.,, 
bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





In cloth, crown 8vo., 312 pp., price 5s., free by post, 


Clippings from Manuscript— 
PROSE AND VERSE, By J. H. Powe.t, Author of 
** Timon and other Poems,”’ &c. 
“His matter is.generally good.”—READER. 
London: F. Prraan, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
EXTRA NUMBERS 


OF THE 8 


FAMILY HERALD; 


Price Onz Prnny each; or Two of either, by Post, 
THREEPENCE, always in Print. 


THE BOY’S NUMBER; 


Containing 170 Out-door Games and In-door Amusements 
for the Year Round. 


aie The allen Number is really capital.”’— Wilts and Gloucester 
andard, 

“Contains a host of instructions, and cannot fail to be widely 
appreciated.””—Lincol nshire Herald. ; 

“It contains everything boys can desire, from marhjes to 
cricket, foot-ball, and boating, from peg-top to fishing, garden- 
ing, and chemistry, and from fireworks to rabbits; it is, in fact, 
a perfect Cyclopedia of fun, amusement, recreation, and in- 
struction, and is just the thing to put into the hands of one’s 
boys at home, or to send them at School.”—Derby Telegraph. 

“The Boy’s Numberis essentially such, and contains out-door 
os and in-door amusements for all the year round,”— 

ampshire Telegraph. 


THE GIRL’S NUMBER; 


Containing 5 Pursuits, Recreations, and Pastimes, for 
inter Evenings and Summer Days. 


‘The Girl’s Number will be found a useful companion and in- 
structor for recreation and pastimes for winter and summer ; 
in-doors or out-doors. Every Girl possessed of this Number 
will treasure it as a never-ceasing fund of amusement and re- 
creation.’’— Brighton Gazette. 

“Will doubtless become a family manual.”—Peterborough 


Advertiser. 
“Tt is really a marvel in its way, being a Girl’s own book, and 


at ee of an ordinary number—one penny.”’—Cheltenham 
Chronicle. 


‘*The Girl’s Number will enable many a pretty lassie to romp 
healthfully and with grace.”—Plymouth Journal. 





The Language of Flowers, 


FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOK for June, now 
ready, price 3d, 


Etiquette for Gentlemen, 


FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOK for July, on the 
28th instant. 
B. Buaxe, 421, Strand, London. 


SHORTHAN D. 








Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence. 


Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographic Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d. 


Synonym of Phonography; and aptly so; for Phono- 
graphy possesses the delightful fluency and rapidity ol 
Speech, as contrasted with the wearisome laboriousness 
of longhand writing. 

Phonography is easily learned, and is of inestimable 

value. 
London: F. Prrwan, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I, Prrway, Parsonage Lane. 


THE READER. 
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In a few days, Two Parts in one handsome Volume, 


MEDIAVAL CHRONICLES 


OF THE 


CITY OF LONDON. 


CHRONICLES OF THE MAYORS AND SHERIFFS 
OF LONDON, and the events which happened in their 
days, from the Year A.D. 1138 to the Year A.D. 1274. 

Also, CHRONICLES OF LONDON, and of the Mar- 
vels Therein, between the Years 44 Henry IIL, A.D. 
1260, and 17 Edward ITI., A.D. 1343. Translated, with 
Copious Notes and Appendices. 


By HENRY THOMAS RILEY, M.A., 


Clare Hall, Cambridge; and of the Inner Temple. 
Barrister-at-Law. 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER ROYAL 
HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Now ready, in one handsome Quarto Volume, appro- 
priately bound in Cloth, price 15s, 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


ILLUSTRATED IN A SERIES OF ETCHINGS 
By LORENZ FROLICH. 


“M. Frolich’s Lord’s Prayer (with an etched dedication plate 
and prefatory plate and ten etched designs illustrative of the 
text) is dedicated to the Princess Alexandra, as in duty bound, 
the artist —< a loyal Dane, and is about to be published in 
this country. It is a work worthy to be laid at the feet of so fair 
and gracious a lady. .. Nothing is more ingenious in 
these designs than the way in which the earthly and the 
heavenly are combined and contrasted.”’— Times. 


Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


Sales by Auction. 


THE SELECT LIBRARY OF THE LATE HENRY BOWLY, AND THE 
RESERVED PORTION OF THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE 
JOHN MARTIN LEAKE, 





MESSRS. 8. LEIGH 


Sotheby and Wilkinson, 


Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine, Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 


No. 13 (late 8), WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
On MONDAY, the 22nd day of JUNE, 1863, 


And following Day, 
AT ONE O'CLOCK PRECISELY, 


THE SELECT LIBRARY 


OF THE LATE 
HENRY BOWLY, ESQ, 


AND THE 


RESERVED PORTION OF THE LIBRARY 


OF THE LATE 


JOHN MARTIN LEAKE, ESQ. 


COMPRISING 


Whitaker’s History of Richmondshire, large paper, 
with proof impressions of the plates; Plot’s Staffordshire, 
large paper; Dugdale et Dodsworth, Monasticon Angli- 
canum, 5 vols., and other important Works of Dugdale ; 
Archzologia, 29 vols. ; Picart’s Ceremonies, large paper, 
7 vols. in 6; Harleian Miscellany, Notes by Oldys and 
Park, 10 vols.; Liber Veritatis, 3 vols. ; Publications of 
the Calvin and Parker Societies ; Chalmers’ Biographical 
Dictionary, 32 vols.; Bewick’s History of Quadrupeds, 
first edition; History of British Birds, with Supplement, 
first edition; Novum Testamentum Grecum, Beza Inter- 
prete, with MS. Notes in the autograph of Zwinger; and 
other versions of the Holy Scriptures, together with 
many Valuable Books in the different Departments of 
Literature, Portraits of Celebrated Musicians, &., &c. 


May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had 
on receipt of Two Stamps. 








THE CHEVALIER IVANOFF’S IMPORTANT CABINET OF 
GREEK COINS. 





MESSRS, 8. LEIGH 


Sotheby and Wilkinson, 
Auctioneers of Lite Property and Works illustrative 
of the Fine Arts, will Sell by Auction, at their House, 
No. 13 (late 3), WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
On MONDAY, the 29th of JUNE, 1863, 
And Five following Days, 
AT ONE O'CLOCK PRECISELY, 


THE IMPORTANT COLLECTION 


ANCIENT GREEK COINS, 


GOLD, SILVER, AND BRONZE, 


(Chiefly in Fine Condition,) formed, during a long 
Official Residence in Turkey, by 
. 


THE CHEVALIER N. IVANOFF, 


CONSUL GENERAL FOR RUSSIA AT SMYRNA; 

E ial attention being invited to the Rare and Valu- 
able Gold Stater of Demetrius Poliorcetes, the Matchless 
Series of the Coins of the Lycian League, struck before 
the reign of Alexander; the Fine Suite of Cistophori, 
including many Unpublished and otherwise Vaiuable 
Examples; and the Extensive Selection of Asiatic Hecte, 
in Electrum; to which are added some Remarkable 
Coins of the Bactrian Series, &c., &c., &c. 
ane ee SO and Catalogues had, 

on of Six Stamps. 





WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, BY ORDER OF Ma. R. ACKER- 
MANN, OF REGENT STREET, WHO IS RETIRING FROM BUSI- 
NESS IN FAVOUR OF HIS SONS. 


Southgate and Barrett 


Will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet 
Street, on WrepNEspay next, June 24th, at One o’clock, a 
Collection of 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 


Including 50 Military Subjects, by H. Martens, many 
engraved; 120 Large Military Scenes, by Orlando Norie, 
very talented; 18 Views in London, by G. 8. Shepherd, 
a Series of interesting and highly-finished Drawi ; 
22 Domestic Animals of the British Islands, highly- 
finished by D. Low. Other examples by 


Dewint Varley Rolfe Holland 
Weigall Stephanoff Pyne Allen 
Baynes Evans Ince Corbould 
Westall Buckley Barrett D. Cox 
Cotman Duncan Warman Powell 


And Others. 

Chinese Drawings, on rice paper; a Variety of Fruit 

and Flowers, by Holland, Edwards, &c.; Landscapes, by 

Glover and Nicholson ; Sporting, by Alken; Paintings 

on Ivory; and Small Subjects adapted for Albums and 
Scrap Books. 

Catalogues forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps, 





VALUABLE LIBRARY IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, IMPORTANT 


WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, AND A FEW CHOICE EN- | 


GRAVINGS., 


Southgate and Barrett 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet 
Street, on Monpay, June 29, at One o’clock, the Valuable 
and Choice 


LIBRARY OF A GENTLEMAN, 


comprising an Interesting Selection of Books, in elegant 
Bindings, amongst which are :— 

In Fotro.—Dv Somerarp, Les Arts pv Moyen Aas, 
containing upwards of 500 beautiful engravings, many 
richly coloured and illuminated, 10 vols., sumptuously 
bound in olive morocco extra ; SHaxsprarr’s Works, by 
J. O. Halliwell,.11 vols. ; Scotland Delineated, the com- 
plete work, coloured and mounted like drawings; Ori- 
ental Album, coloured and mounted like drawings ; Bible 
and Apocrypha, calf antique, 1576. 

In Quarto.—Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, by Griffiths, 
India proofs, 16 vols.; Richardson's English Dictionary, 
russia ; Plato’s Works, by Sydenham and Taylor, 6 vols., 
russia extra; Chesney’s Expedition to the Euphrates, 
2 vols., calf elegant; Malcolm’s Persia, 2 vols., large and 
thick paper, russia. 

In Ocravo.—Pickering’s Aldine Poets, a complete set, 
53 vols., morocco; British Classics and Plays, 4 vols., 
calf extra ; Grote’s Greece, 12 vols., calf; Ben Jonson, 
Massinger, and Ford’s Dramatic Works, best editions, 
by Gifford, 15 vols., choice set, in morocco; Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Works, by Dyce, 11 vols., morocco ele- 
gant; Dryden’s Works, by Scott, 18 vols., calf; Swift's 
Works, by Scott, 19 vols., calfextra; Coleridge's Works, 
19 vols., morocco; Alison’s Europe, 14 vols., calf extra ; 
Hobbes’s Complete W orks, 16 vols., vellum extra ; Hume, 
Smollett, and Hughes’s England, 17 vols., calf elegant ; 
Bishop Burnet’s Works, best edition, 13 vols., calf; 
Bridgewater Treatises, a complete set, 13 vols., calf; 
Niebuhr’s Works, 14 vols., calf elegant ; Napier’s Penin- 
sular War, 6 vols., calf; Milman’s History of Christianity, 
6 vols., morocco; Pope's Works, 20 vols., red morocco ; 
Walton’s and Cotton’s Angler, Pickering’s edition, 
2 vols., morocco; Fox and Pitt’s Speeches, 10 vols., 
calf. Also a few Choice Water-Colour Drawings, includ- 
ing a Charming Specimen by T. Sidney Cooper; other 
Fine Examples by Nash, Joy, West, &c.; Valuable 
Modern Engravings, comprising a first proof of Bolton 
Abbey, very rare; and a few others equally desirable. 


Catalogues forwarded on receipt of Two Stamps. 


UNITED LIBRARIES, 


BOOTH’S, From Duxs Srreet; 
CHURTON’S, rrom Hoties Srreet; 
HODGSON’S, rrom Great Marytesone STREET; AND 
SAUNDERS anv OTLEY’S, rrom Conpvurr Street, 


No. 307, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
NEXT TO THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


THE 


The chief object of this Establishment is to offer to the 
Public the GREATEST FACILITY for the IMMEDIATE 
PERUSAL of the 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


English, French, and German Literature, 


to insure which Every New Work of general interest is 
placed in the Collection, THE DAY IT ISSUES FROM THE 
PRESS, IN LARGE NUMBERS, and fresh copies to any extent 
are added aS THE DEMAND INCREASES. 

*.* The Proprietor endeavours always to meet the public taste 
in the selection of Books, and in all cases the demand will regu- 
late the supply : no book (excepting an utterly bad one) will ever 
be exciud ‘ 


THE STANDARD COLLECTION 
OF 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN WORKS, 


including EVERY WorK OF INTEREST, daily accumulating 
since 1786, offers facilities for reference and study not 
attainable in Collections of later formation. 





Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
FAMILY SUBSCRIPTIONS, THREE, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS 





Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &., from TWO 
GUINEAS to any amount, according to the 
supply desired. 
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PIESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 


MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSB, FRA 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHO MLLEPLECR DYE. 


Y, 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and Ss. each. 


Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dosen 
charged ata Reduced Price. ine wi be 


LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 





NOTHIN G IMPOSSIBLE.—The uit 
and most useful invention of the day, Agus A — 


Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three K 
Her M 


Street, Perfumers to to the 
ublic this truly marvellous flu whieh grad restores 
uman hair to its pristine hue—no matter at w age. 

Agua Amarella has none of the properties of ; it, om the 

cont , is beneficial to the system, and whe is once 


n 
restored one application per month will keep it in r. 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half 10s. 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and - 
— of undoubted respectability may be 
plication. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR exerts the most 
soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the skin, eradi- 
cates freckles, pimples discoloration, and other cutaneous 
visitations; realizes a healthy urity of complexion, and a 
softness and delicacy of skin. orloe 4s. &l. and 8s. 6d. per bottle, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Ask for “ ROWLAN DS’ KALYDOR,” and beware of spuri- 
ous and pernicious articles under the name of “ Kalydor.” 








Second Edition, corrected and revised, free for Seven Stamps, 
R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 
TEBRTH. May be had of the Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, 
Bond Street, W. 


RAU-DE-VIE.—This Pure Pale Brandy, 


superior recent importations of Cognac, In nch bot- 
ties, 38s. per doz.: or, in a case for the country, 30s, feily 
Carri *aid.—No Agents, and to be obtained only of Nev 


BRE & Co,, Old Furnival’s Distillery, Holborn, B.C., and 
30, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, 8.W., London, Prices Current 


free on application. 


- -NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA, 
HILLIPS & CO. HAVE REDUCED 


ALL PRICES SIXPENCE per Pound, Streone@ BLack 
TEAS, 28., 2s. 4d., 2s. 6d. to 3s. 
A PRICE CURRENT POST FRER. 
SUGARS AT MARKET PRICES, 
PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, 
City, London, 

PHILLIPS & Co. send all coods CARRIAGE FRER, by their own 
vans, within eight miles of No. 8, King William Street, City, 
and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE, TO ANY 
RAILWAY STATION OR MARKET TOWN IN ENGLAND, if to the 
value of 40s. or upwards, 








EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT DE- 
STROYING POWDER, For which a PRIzR MEDAL was 
awarded to the Producer at the INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


“This Powder is quite harmless to animal life, but is unrivalled 
in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Cockroabhes, Beetles, Gnats 
Mosquitos, Moths in furs, and every other species of Insect. 

SPORTSMEN will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying 
FLEAS IN THEIR DoGs, as also Ladies for their Pet Dogs. itis 
perfectly harmless in its nature,and may be applied without any 
apprehension, AS IT HAS NO QUALITIES DELETERIOUS To 
ANIMAL LIFR. 

Sold in packets, Is., 2s. &d., and 4s. 6d. each, or post free for 14 
or 36 postage stamps, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, 70, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C, 

Take notice each genuine packet bears the above name and 
address. 

PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

Prick’s “NEW Nri@ut Lients,” burnt in glasses, withont 
wanee, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d. per 
vx. 

PARAWAX 8. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con- 
aren perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 

ear. 

“PRICE'S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in ts. and 3s. boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses, 

BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, 8, 








ee 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. — 
MESSRS. WOTHILERSPOON & ©O. have been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Prrecess ory WALES. This 
Starch is uw in THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c, 


WoOTHERSPOON & Co., Glasgow and London. 





ee 





KASE AND COMFORT IN WALKING. 

The Pannus Corium Boots and Shoes are the most easy for 
Tender Feet. HALL & Co., Sole Patentees, 6, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 


HE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 


MEN TO WEAR are those made by Elstoh, of ®, New 
Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as to nec tate 
their being carelessiy put together, nor 80 dear as to n 
only the wealthy as purchasers. “In media via tw us 
ibis.”” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 


ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 
PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES, 


ee ae ee 





OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 
Medal awarded to THRESHER and GLENNY for fine 
and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and India 


uze waistcoats. 
Lists of prices on application to Tarrsner and GLENNY, 


General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, - 
labra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze. Ormolu, China and G . 
Statuettes in Parian, Vases anv other Ornaments. 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


LAT 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lichtsand Lustres, for Gas and Candies, Table Glass,&c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 sons, from £7 158, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 porous. from £2. 
tal Glass, Engi h piney Pordign, ourtatie for presenta 
n . Englie 
[—— Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON.—Showrooms, 4, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street. 


Established 187, 














THE READER. 
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DR. A. McCAUL ON BISHOP COLENSO. 
Third Library Edition, crown 8vo., 5s., 
AN 


Examination of Bp. Colenso’s 


DIFFICULTIES with to the PENTATEUCH; 
and some Reasons for believing in its Authenticity and 
Divine —— By the Rev. Avexanpgx McCaut, D.D., 
Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis, King’s 
College, London. 


a PEOPLE’S EDITION, Eighth Thousand, 
ce 
Rriviyetors, Waterloo Place, London. 





DR, GOULBURN ON THE COMMUNION OFFICE, 
Now ready, in Two Vols., small 8vo., price 10s. 6d., 


The Office of the Holy Com- 


MUNION in the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; a Series 
of Lectures delivered in the Church of St. John the 


= 7 we Shen ee eae ee ng 
-D. of St, Paul’s, and one of Her Majesty’s 
Chaplains  cedeasy. 


Riviyetons, Waterloo Place, London. 





GOULBURN’S OCCASIONAL SERMONS, 
Second Edition, in Two Vols., small 8vo., price 10s, 6d., 


Sermons preached on different 


Occasions during the last Twenty Years. By Epwarp 
Meyrick Govutsvrn, D.D., Preben y of St, Paul’s, and 
one of Her Majesty’s Preachers in Ordinary. 


Rivinerons, Waterloo Place, London. 





HOLDEN ON PREACHING. 
Just published, in small 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


The Ordinance of Preaching 


Investigated. By the Rev. Grorer Howtpen, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ The Christian Expositor,’”’ and other Works, 


Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London. 





VINDICATION OF OLD TESTAMENT PROPHECY. 
Just published, in 8vo., price 14s., 


The Inspiration of the Book 


of DANIEL, and other portions of Holy Scripture: with 
a Correction of Profane and an Adjustment of Sacred 
ee By W. R. A. Boyrus, of Lincoln’s Inn, 


RIvVINGTONs, Waterloo Place, London. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


OF 


Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


> 


“A useful series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Corn- 
well is either author or editor. It (‘The Geography for Begin- 
ners’) is an admirable Introduction. There is vast difficulty in 
wri a good elementary book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown 
himse dy megs my of that rare combination of faculties which is 
req for the task.”—John Bull, 


MAP BOOK FOR BEGINNERS; Consist- 


ing of Twelve of Maps (above Seventy, la and 
small). Price 1s. 6d. ; B. 6d. coloured. — 


BOOK OF BLANK MAPS. Price 1s. 
BOOK OF MAP PROJECTIONS. The 


—e of Latitude and Longitude only to the above Maps. 


(GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. By 


JAMES COBNWELL, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. 12th Edition, 1s, 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 33rd Edition, 


3s. 6d.; or, with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS: consisting of Thirty 
col 


beautifully executed Maps on Steel. 2s. 6d. plain; 4s. 
: y ps Pp 





*,* Recent Geographical Discoveries and Chan are embodied 
. in the current editions of the above Works. 


HE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, Progres- 


. ge Exercises in English Composition. 2%th ition, 
3. 


A KEY TO THE YOUNG COMPOSER; 


with Hints as to the mode of using the Book. 3s. 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’S SCHOOL 


GRAMMAR, with very Copious Exercises, and a Systematic 
. View of the Formation and Derivation of Words, together with 
Anglo-Saxon tin, and Greek Lists, which explain the 
Etymology of above 7000 English Words.’ 32nd Edition, 2s. red 
leather ; 1s. 


0d, cloth. 
GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 40th 
; Edition, 1s, cloth; 0d. sewed. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY for the Use 
of Schools and Young Persons in General, Edited by the 
late Dr. ALLEN, 12th tion, price 4s. 


DR. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS, 


With a 
Dictionary. New Edition, 3s. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, hitherto called 


ARITHMETIC for BEGINNERS, Sixth Edition, price 1s. 6d. 


KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. With 


numerous Suggestions, special and general, for teachi 
Arithmetic. Price 4s, 6d. — - aathoariacs 
B 


‘THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


JAMES CORNWELL, Ph.D., and Josnva G. FitcH, M. 


Eighth Edition, corrected and enlarged, price 4s, 6d. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; ITAMILTON, ADAMS, 
*e Co. Edinburgh: OLIvER and Boro. 








RECENT OXFORD PUBLICATIONS. 





I. 
REV. PROFESSOR STANLEY. 


In 8vo,, sewed, price 2s. 6d., 


A Letter to the Lord Bishop 


OF LONDON ON THE STATE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND IN THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF OXFORD. By Artuur Penruyn Stay- 
LEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxford; Examining Chaplain to 
the Bishop of London. 


Also, by the same Author, 


The Bible: its Form and 


ITS SUBSTANCE. Three Sermons preached before 
the University of Oxford, 8vo., sewed, 2s. 6d. 


Human Corruption. A Sermon 


preached before the University of Oxford, on Sexa- 
gesima Sunday, Feb, 8, 1863. 8vo., price ls, 





I. . 
PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 


Uniform with ‘Irish History and Irish Character,’’ 
post 8vo., cloth, price 6s., 


The Empire. A Series of 


Letters published in the “ Daily News,’’ 1862, 1863. 
By GoLpwin Smita, 


Also, by the same Author, 


Does the Bible Sanction 


AMERICAN SLAVERY? Post 8vo., limp cloth, price 
2s. 6d, 


Irish History and [rish 


CHARACTER. Second Edition, post 8vo., cloth let- 
tered, price 5s. 

“* A very exhaustive and masterly dissertation gn the influences 
which have shaped the destiny of Ireland. . .. He has suc- 
ceeded in a remarkable degree in making a political er of 
Ireland, which throughout gives proof of judgment and skill 
and deserves the notice of the thinker and statesman. ... . 
We do not hesitate to characterise this Essay as a fine specimen 
of philosophical inquiry, of generous thought and keen observa- 
tion, and as one of the best examples we know of a pure style of 
political writing.” —Times, Nov. 7, 1861, 





I 


It, 
PROFESSOR DAUBENY. 


8yo., cloth, price 4s., 


Climate: An Inquiry into 
the CAUSES of its DIFFERENCES, and intoits INFLU- 
ENCE on VEGETABLE LIFE. Comprising the sub- 
stance of Four Lectures delivered at Torquay, 1863. By 
C. Davpeny, M.D., F.R.8., Professor of Botany and of 
Rural Economy in the University of Oxford, &c, 





Also by the same Author, 


Lectures on Roman Hus- 


BANDRY, Delivered before the University of Oxford, 
ag maroum an Account of the System of Agriculture, 
the Treatment of Domestic Animals, the Horticulture, 
&c., pursued in Ancient Times, as may be collected from 
the iptores Rei Rustica, the Georgics of Virgil, and 
other: Classical Authorities, with Notices of the Plants 
mentioned in Columella and Virgil. 8vo., cloth, reduced 
to 6s, 





IV. 
PROFESSOR PHILLIPS. 


Notices of Rocks and Fossils | 


IN THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, OXFORD. By 
Joun Pures, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S8., Professor 
of Geology, and Keeper of the Museum, &c., &c. 


* v. 
The Oxford Ten-Year Book. 


A Volume intended to be Supplemen ta the ** Oxford 
University Calendar.’’ This volume will have an Index, 
which will show at once all the academical honours and 
offices of every person comprised in the lists, which date 
from the earliest times in the history of the University to 
the present. The first of these decennial volumes will be 

e up to the end of the year 1860; the second will be 
issued after the end of 1870, The Ca.enpar itself will 
be published annually as before, and will contain all the 
Class Lists, and all the names of Officers, Professors, and 
others, accruing since the date of the preceding Trn- 
Year Book. [In the Press, 





Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H, and J. Parxsr. 


| TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND BOOK COLLECTORS. 


PROFESSOR TISCHENDORF’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


I 


CODEX EPHRZMI SYRUS 
RESCRIPTUS. 


FRAGMENTA VETERIS TESTAMENTI, CODICE 
Greco Paris. Seculi, ut videtur, quinti; edidit 2. 
F. Const. TiscHENDORF; royal 4to., printed in capita! 
letters, with facsimile of the palimpsest MS. £1. 1s. 

Lipsie 1845, 
This and the following volume are printed from the Paris 


MS. A general title-page to both volumes is given wit) 
the present, The price of the two together is ey. 108, F 


FRAGMENTA NOVI TESTAMENTI E CODICE 
Greco Paris. quinti, ut videtur, Seculi, edidit Al. F. 
Const. TiscHENDORF; royal 4to., printed in capital 
letters, with facsimile of the original palimpsest 
manuscript. £2. 2s. ibid. 1848, 

This is a careful copy of the celebrated Paris manuscript, 
printed with moveable types by M. Tauchnitz, 


II 


CODEX FREDERICO-AUGUSTANUS. 
FRAGMENTA VETERIS TESTAMENTI E CODICE 


Greco, omnium facile antiquissimo, edidit A. F. 

Const. TrscHenDdorrF ; square folio, 86 pp., printed in 

exact facsimile, in four columns to the page, in litho- 

graphy, with full description by way of prolegomena, 

cloth lettered. (publ. at £4. 168.) £2. 10s, ibid, 1846. 

This venerable fragment of the Septuagint was discovered 
by Professor Tischendorf during his travels in the East, 
and at once secured by the late King of Saxony for the 
Dresden Library. 


Il. 
CODEX CLAROMONTANUS. 
EPISTOLZ PAULI OMNES, GR. ET. LAT. E 


Codice Parisiensi Claromontano, ut videtur, Seculi 
Quinti. Nunc primum edidit Constantinus TrscHEN- 
DORF; roy. 4to., printed in uncial letters, with fac- 
similes, £2, 14s, ibid. 1852. 


Iv. 
MONUMENTA SACRA INEDITA. 
RELIQULE ANTIQUISSIMI TEXTUS NOVI TEST. 


Greci ex novum plus mille Codicibus per Europam 
dispersis, edidit A. F. Const. TrscHENpDOoRF ; royal 4to., 
plates of facsimiles of MSS. £2. 10s. ibid, 1846, 


NOVA COLLECTIO; SIVE FRAGMENTA SACRA 
PALIMPSESTA sive Fragmenta, cum Novi tum Veteris 
Testamenti, ex quinque Codicibus Grecis Palimpsestis 
Antiquissimis nuperrime in Oriente repetis, Addite 
sunt Fragmenta Psalmorum Papyracea, et Fragmenta 
Evangelistarum Palimpsesta, item Fragmentum Co- 
dicis Frederico-Augustani; edidit A. F. Constr. 
TIscHENDORF; royal 4to., printed in Uncial Greek Cha- 
racters, with facsimiles of MSS. £2. 2s. ibid. 1855. 

Containing a most valuable palimpsest fragment of forty- 
eight leaves of a Greek ‘Testament, another of ninety 


pages of the Book of Numbers, and various others of the 
Septuagint, filling 140 pages, all in double columns, 


NOVA COLLECTIO: SIVE FRAGMENTA EVAN- 
GELII LUCA ET LIBRI GENESEOS, et alia Frag- 
menta Veteris et Novi Testamenti, ex Palimpsesto et 
Codicibus perantiquis; edidit AZ. F, Const. T1scnzen- 
pDOoRF; roy. 4to., printed in uncial characters, 


V. 
EVANGELIUM PALATINUM 


INEDITUM. 
RELIQULE TEXTUS EVANGELIORUM (ITALA) 


Latine ante Hieronymum versi, ex Codice Palatino 
purpureo IV. vel. Seculi, nunc primum eruit 
atque edidit Al. F. Const. Tiscuenporr ; royal 4to., 


facsimile on purple paper, with letters in gold and 
silver throughout, £2. 14s. ibid, 1847. 
Vi. 


ANECDOTA SACRA ET PROFANA, IN 
ORIENTE ET OCCIDENTE ALLATA., 
NOTITIA CODICUM GRECORUM, ARABICORUM, 


Syriacorum, Copticorum, Hebraicorum, ZEthiopico- 
rum, Latinorum, cum excerptis multis maximam par- 
tem Grecis, at XXXV Script. Ant, ie rece 
4to, facsimiles of ancient manuscripts. £1. > 1 sae 

told, we 


Containing also a catalogue of all the MSS. obtained by 
Professor Tischendorf, during his travels in the East, 
including those which have been secured for the Britis 
Museum and the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


CODEX VATICANUS. 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRZECE, EX ANTI- 


quissimo Codice Vaticano, edidit ANne@r.tvs Maivs, 
.R.E, Card.; roy. 8vo., elegantly printed, 12s. 


* CODEX ALEXANDRINUS. 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRZECE, EX ANTI- 
quissimo Codice Alexandrino, edidit B, H. CoorEx; 
roy. 8vo., elegantly printed, 12s. 
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